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PICTURES IN THE BOSTON EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN ART. 
‘“THE FORAGERS,”’ BY J. TILL. ‘‘ FRUIT SHOP—VENICE,”’ BY N, CIPRIANI. 


(SEE PAGE 90.) 
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ART AT THE BOSTON EXHIBITIONS. 





OF the two exhibitions now in progress in Boston 
the more ambitious one, the ‘‘ Foreign Exhibition,” 
comes very near being a failure. It was opened with 
a great flourish of trumpets, with speeches in Japanese, 
French, German, and English, and the mayor, the 
lieutenant governor of the State, the directors of the 
concern and some of the foreign exhibitors met after- 
ward at a banquet at which they toasted art and 
industry, and Lieutenant Governor Ames took occa- 
sion to remark that the best shovels in the world were 
made in Massachusetts and were stamped with his 
name. About forty-five countries are said to have sent 
or to be about to send samples ot their productions to 
this show. Those which are now on view are, for the 
most part, very interesting. There is some talk of 
the exhibition being augmented after a month or 
two by exhibits from the Antwerp fair. But even if 
they come, it is not likely that they will add much to 
the attractiveness of the Boston display. 

As matters stand, all the interest of the affair centres 
in its art department and in the artistic portions of 
the general exhibition. In fact, there is little that has 
any claim to be considered at all, except from an 
artistic standpoint. There is a special and particular 
art gallery containing pictures and a few statues ; an 
additional gallery fuli of pictures, ‘* old masters,” 
bric-a-brac, statuary and tapestries, and the Japanese 
and Chinese exhibitions are entirely of artistic mat- 
ters ; Sweden has sent nothing but terra-cottas and 
pottery ; Germany, little beside stained glass, orna- 
mental brasswork and the like ; England, wall-papers 
and stuffs; Italy, marble statuary, silver jewelry, 
Venetian glass and mosaics, France is, at present, 
almost unrepresented. 

At the other exhibition—the New England Indus- 
trial—which was opened with no less of pomp by 
Governor Butler in a chariot drawn by two fiery coal- 
black steeds, art does not hold such entire sway. But 
the art department here has had the advantage of 
sharing in the general good management of the show, 
and even if its relative position is not so important, it 
makes a better and more agreeable impression on the 
visitor than does the picture display in the Foreign 
Exhibition. It is not entirely composed of American 
work, but contains also valuable though small collec- 
tions of works by Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, From- 
entin and other great men of European as well as 
American fame. These have been so arranged by 
Mr. Frank T. Robinson as to be of great use in an 
educational way and also to serve as standards with 
which our native work may be compared. 

In the main halls of this exhibition, too, art enters 
considerably into many of the exhibits that are not 
classed as artistic. In the women’s department, as 
might be expected, it stands for a great deal. The pres- 
ent tendency of the artistic instincts|to take hold on 
every branch of industry is very apparent, and although 
the most pronounced Philistine can find much to suit 
his peculiar views, he will also find himself forced to 
admit that it is impossible any longer for a practical 
man to ignore the existence of art and artists. In 
this successful exhibition art occupies not only an 
honorable but a very considerable place. Without 
art the other exhibition would be almost nothing. 

The lessons that are to be learned from the two 
shows are not such as one would be likely to go pre- 
pared to accept. At the Foreign Exhibition, the 
pictures and antiques apart, all the goods shown, 
artistic or not, are such as are commonly imported in 
the ordinary way of trade. Yet, seen in the aggre- 
gate, they are likely to upset some preconceived 
notions drawn from the same examples, which have 
become very common, It is generally supposed, for 
instance, that European and American commerce has 
worked irreparable injury to Japanese art. There is 
no doubt that it has done its share, along with civil 
war and the breaking up of the feudal system, in 
destroying or lowering the grade of some Japanese 
art manufactures. But, on the other hand, while the 
American and European demand for cheap Japanese 
stuff has by this time been nearly satisfied, the taste 
of our wealthier and more cultivated people for first- 
class work only grows by what it feeds on. The prin- 
cipal Japanese merchants are men of intelligence in 


more ways than one. They are not merely mercan- 


tile. Many of them have belonged to the class of 
Samurai, whose patronage, and not that of the greater 


nobles, supported most of the art workers in former 
times. They are themselves the lords and influential 
men of the new order of things. They are the dis- 
pensers of European and American patronage in 
Japan, and although they have made mistakes in their 
eagerness to please and to establish a wide and last- 
ing commerce, they may be trusted to see that what 
we really desire of them is characteristic, truthful and 
clever work, such as will reflect what is passing in the 
workmen’s mind, not mere extravagancies and imita- 
tions of European subjects and methods of working. 
Some of them give good reason to believe that they 
have already perceived this fact and they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves as purveyors of 
really artistic. work, as people of taste and executive 
ability rather than as ordinary manufacturers and 
salesmen. Their success has, indeed, been so marked 
that it has stimulated one or two American houses to 


enter into business on the same general lines, and it . 


may prove a potent factor in finally disposing of the 
difficult problem of reconciling the requirements of 
the minor arts to the modern conditions’under which 
they must be carried on. 

The First Manufacturing and Trading Company of 
Tokio is one of these which have found it possible 
under the new arrangements to do or get done really 
artistic work. Their exhibit is one of the best in the 
Japanese section, which means that it is among the 
finest in the entire show. Even in the matter of 
porcelains, in which the Japanese have, on the whole, 
undoubtedly retrograded, this company shows very 
good work. The modern Satsuma ware displayed by 
it has many excellent artistic qualities. Its texture is 
too smooth, its superficies too even ; and that is cer- 
tainly a fault due to European influence which is in 
favor of characterless smoothness or exaggerated and 
equally characterless roughness ; but the delicacy and 
happy composition of the figure subjects with which 
it is frequently decorated are worthy of high praise. 
We would not be misunderstood as to this matter of 
texture. There is a beautiful smoothness like that 
of fine Chinese porcelains or the Japanese imitations 
of them, which were almost as good as the originals, 
a smoothness like that of polished ivory which yet has 
a perceptible grain ; but nothing of the kind is now to 
be found anywhere, and modern taste accepts in its 
stead the deadly mechanical smoothness which is 
attained by depriving the material used of all its 
natural variety of internal composition. The Japanese 
are not yet sufficiently skilled in the use of machinery 
to succeed absolutely in giving their wares this des- 
perate evenness, but some of them have found-a way 
of overcoming the difficulty. They import undeco- 
rated Haviland ware, smooth as glass and regular in 
shape as if struck by a die, and cover it with pretty 
paintings which one is sorry to see applied upon such 
aground. The Satsuma ware of which we have been 
speakiny is not quite of this sort, but it aims at being 
something like it. The fact that our own tastes are 
changing in this regard is a most hopeful circum- 
stance for Japanese art. Their potters will shortly 
find themselves required to produce wares of beautiful 
shapes and textures, not barbarous ones. 

Another proof that the future is full of promise for 
the Japanese art workers lies in the fact that their 
metal-work, which has not degenerated, is in great 
demand. — Their basket-work vases of silver, the trays 
and boxes~ ot bronze, inlaid and ornamented with the 
precious metals, are among the most admired objects 
in the exhibition. Maremaka & Company, of Kaga, 
and the Nippon Company, show beautiful work in 
ivory and hard-wood carvings which also attract much 
attention. This is the most distinctively Japanese 
work that is now being done in Japan. Some of the 
netsukés and so forth, the cases containing which 
are constantly surrounded by a crowd, display fancies 
that would never occur to any but a Japanese artist. 
Children covered up with frightful masks ; dances of 
cuttle fish ; sections of elephant’s tusk, carved with 
realistic landscapes, the old thatch of houses and the 
lichen-covered branches of trees, given with the utmost 
fidelity ; groups of shells and fish ; a Samurai pursu- 
ing a host of little frightened imps through a rocky 
and cavernous landscape —those are the things that 
most interest the visitors to the fair, and not only 
because of the originality of their subjects but mainly 


“on account of the exquisite skill displayed in them. 


*Mr. Arakowa, in his remarks at the banquet, referred 
torte longing of his people to be admitted into full 


brotherhood with western nations. The cordial way 
in which his speech was received, and the interest 
manifested by everybody in the Japanese exhibit, 
should convince him that this wish has been already 
granted in the fullest degree, and that Japanese artists, 
to retain our respect and sympathy, have nothing to 
do but to work conscientiously and follow their own 
inspirations. 

Another thing that may be learned from this 
almost abortive exhibition is, that the state of the 
decorative arts in Europe is pretty much the same as 
it is here. Everywhere the minor arts of life, as 
William Morris calls them, have been at a pretty low 
ebb ; but everywhere there are signs of improvement, 
which, slight as they are, will probably prove con- 
tinuous and lasting. In the Italian exhibit the stat- 
uary is better than many will expect to find it. The 
Salviati glass shows improvement, and is almost as 
much admired as the Japanese metal and ivory work. 
The Copenhagen terra-cottas, though not as remark- 
able, have a charm of their own. Almost everywhere 
can be seen the artistic instinct striving hopefu'ly with 
the embarrassments that material progress has un- 
wittingly placed in its path, 

Another surprise, not of so agreeable a kind, is in 
store for the visitor in the collection of ‘‘ Old Masters’’ 
and antiques annexed to the exhibition. Mr. Jarves, 
who must be responsible in some way for cataloguing 
the refuse of Italian picture dealers as-the work of 
Tintoretto, Titian and other great painters, has been 
so long out of the country that he is perhaps not aware 
how the knowledge needed to detect such imposture 
has become generally diffused in his absence. He 
should remember that THE ART AMATEUR has now 
been more than four years in existence. A picture 
not belonging to his collection, put down as simply 
attributed to Vandyck, is much more worthy of that 
master than Mr. Jarves’s Tintoretto is of any respect- 
able copyist. We shall refer again to this ‘‘ Madonna 
with Angels,’’ which is worthy of a more extended 
notice than we can just now afford it. 

The modern pictures in the art gallery form the 
best part of the exhibition. A collection of works by 
some of the French impressionists is particularly 
interesting as showing that these young men are not 
without talent, although their conceit of themselves 
is certainly excessive. Manet’s ‘‘ Entombment of 
Christ,’’ though well conceived and blocked in -with 
great intelligence, is by no means so Satisfactory a 
performance as Henri Levy's picture of the same 
subject. Among the other paintings shown the Italian 
school is especially well represented. The works ot 
Vinea, Cipriani and others make the brightest and 
pleasantest spots in the show. We give drawings of 
four pictures extracted from the handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue of the Art Department.* ‘*‘ Old 
Love Letters,’’ by Schweniger, shows a lady who must 
have begun her flirtations at a very early age, for she 
is still young enough to receive as many more love 
letters as she is represented as burning. ‘‘ A Windy 
Day,” by F. Vinea, is very bright and pleasant in 
color, The autumnal vines and grapes and pump- 
kins and the bright tints of the peasant woman’s dress 
under the blue Italian heaven rejoice the eye, The 
‘Fruit Shop, Venice,” ot N. Cipriani, is still more 
full of pretty color, and the little figures are touched 
in with great delicacy and freedom, 

At the New England exhibition, the pictures are 
again the most important portion of all that is refer- 
able in any way to art—and that would include a full 
third of all the objects exhibited, They make a very 
good showing for American art and also for the taste 
and skill of the art director. The principal works 
are those of Mr. Eakins, of Philadelphia, one of whose 
contributions, a boatman resting on his oars as he 
shoots between the piers of a bridge, would win him 
high commendation anywhere. Mr. Sartain is repre- 
sented by a quiet and refined landscape of decidedly 
American character. Mr. Edwards's fisher-girls, Mr, 
Robinson’s cattle, Mr. Boggs’s gray architectural view 
of old Parisian houses, are all in very different ways 
excellent. Several of the older men are represented, 
Bellows has one of his customary old mills hidden 
behind willows. There are contributions by Miller, 
Macy, Brown, Henry, the Morans, and many other 





* This well-printed pamphlet is published by Messrs. Mills, Knight 
& Co., Boston, at 25 cents. All the illustrations are the full size of the 
page. Most of them are drawn by Mr. H. R. Burdick, director of the 
art exhibition. 
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equally well-known New York artists. A very in- 
teresting feature is a collection of about half-a-dozen 
Corots lent by their owners in Boston and Providence 
for the purpose of comparison with our American 
landscapes. They show that the best of our men have 
still much to learn ; but also that they seem to be in 
a very fair way to learn it. The collection includes 
specimens of every period of Corot’s life-work (some 
of which perhaps he never saw), and is as important 
an object of study for one interested in the history of 
art as it is for the working artist. 





THREE LATE FRENCH ARTISTS. 





THREE French artists died last August within a few 
days of each other—Champmartin, Cot and Edouard 
Dubufe. Champmartin was almost a nonagenarian, 
and for many years he had been living in complete 
oblivion and obscurity in the little town of La Neuville 
en Hez (Oise). Unknown to the present generation, 
Champmartin had been the fashionable portrait-painter 
of the reign of Louis-Phillippe. it was around his 
portraits of the marshals of the empive created peers 
of the July monarchy, that the crov 1 used to press at 
the annual Salons. Champmartin and Lariviére were 
the great portraitists of the day, the success of whose 
works rivalled that of the huge canvases of Horace 
Vernet and the historical pictures of Paul Delaroche. 
In short, Champmartin was in his day the equivalent 
of Cabanel, Bouguereau and Dubufe. 

Pierre Auguste Cot, who has been cut off in the 
prime of life at the age of forty-seven, was a pupil of 
Léon Cogniet, Cabanel, and particularly of Bougue- 
reau. His fame really began with his picture of 
** Spring,’’ exhibited in the Salon of 1873, and bought 
by Mr. John Wolfe, of New York, a pretty, attractive 
and agreeable interpretation of the commonplace but 
always charming verses of Metastasio : 


“O primavera! gioventu dell ’anno! 
O gioventu ! primavera della vita !"’ 


Everybody in the civilized world, we suppose, is 
familiar, through multitudinous reproductions, with 
the exquisite grace of Cot’s spring idyll, the boy and 
girl swinging in a gay May landscape full of perfumes 
and full of flowers. Cot painted a companion picture 
to this later on, called *‘ The Storm,’’ which also had 
great success, and then he devoted himself almost 
exclusively to portrait painting. He was “ par excel- 
lence’’ the women’s painter ; his portraits were grace- 
ful, amiable, and he willingly flattered his moiel. 
Often, indeed, they were madrigals in oil. Cot ob- 
tained a gold medal at the Amsterdam exhibition. 

Edouard Dubufe, born 1820, was the second of the 
artistic dynasty of the Dubufes, founded by his father, 
Claude Marie Dubufe, and at present represented by 
his son Guillaume Dubute, who distinguished himselt 
in the Salons of 1877 and 1878. Edouard Dubufe was 
certainly the greatest of the dynasty, and in his early 
work, historical and religious pictures, he displayed 
qualities worthy ot his master, Paul Delaroche. But 
Since 1848, he had devoted himself to portrait painting 
with results that were undoubtedly satisfactory trom a 
pecuniary point ol view, but which scarcely satisfied the 
French critics. Among Dubufe’s most tamous por- 
traits may be mentioned those of Jules Janin, the 
Empress Eugénie, the Princess Mathilde, the Mar- 
quise de Gallifet, the Princess Ghika, Dumas the 
younger, and Emile Augier. Dubufe seemed to adopt 
as his motto the title of Voltaire’s tale ‘‘ Ce qui plait 
aux dames.’’ He pursued painting as others pursue 
politics, as a courtier. He flattered, painted pretty, 
caressed, corrected, powdered, rouged and cold- 
creamed his models, beautified their hands, dimin- 
ished their feet, and represented to perfection their 
jewels, their silks and satins, the vagaries of their 
toilets and coiffures, and all the modish coquetry of 
their accessories and surroundings. The result was 
ravishing pictures, full of talent, surprisingly perfect 
jn execution, and wanting only in the supreme quality 
of life. Edmond About, in one of his notices of 
Dubufe’s portraits, says : ‘‘ To allow one’s self to be 
painted thus is to compromise one’s self gratuitously.” 
Theophile Gautier, who was more indulgent than 
About, and doubtless more just, thus judged the art- 
ist: ‘‘ Mr. Edouard Dubufe sacrifices to the mundane 
graces. The artists may reproach him with affecta- 
tion and mannerism, but assuredly his models do not 
complain ; he is fresh, silky, transparent ; under his 








brush every wrinkle, every trace of fatigue disap- 
pears. Not knowing the originals we cannot judge 
the resemblance of these portraits ; only we see heads 
that smile agreeably ; stuffs with glinting reflections ; 
richly fanciful backgrounds, and our eye is seduced, 
if it is not convinced.’’ The contemporary realist 
school, that has grown up under the influence of 
Courbet, Manet and Ribot, naturally despise the pretti- 
ness of Dubufe, and the general Parisian estimate, at 
present, classifies together Dubufe, Bouguereau and 
Cot as experts in a style of art destined peculiarly for 
the cisatlantic taste. They are considered to be 
men of great talent and irreproachable draughtsmen 
who see humanity under a smooth, milky satin as- 
pect, and who represent human skin with a silkiness 
that rivals the finest manufactures of Lyons. 








actively pursuing its campaign in favor 
of the extension of industrial art educa- 
tion in France. A recent report of the 
president, M. Antonin Proust, set forth 
in detail the points to be imitated in the organization 
of the art schools of England and Germany, and the 
matter is being heartily taken up by the press. The 
difficulty, however, is to obtain funds, for private 
bequests are not in the habits of the French nation, 
and the state treasury is never, of course, too full. 





* * 
* 


‘* WHENEVER the question of endowment presents 
itself,’’ a Paris correspondent writes to me, “‘ I always 
reflect what opportunities of benefiting their country 
and immortalizing their names are lost by many of the 
notable American millionnaires. Take, for instance, 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who cannot by any possible 
means spend his income on himself and his family, 
and who does not expend his money as certain Wall 
€treet magnates do on steam yachts. Why does he 
not gather round him a council of enlightened special- 
ists and devote a few of his millions to founding an 
American South Kensington Museum? Why did he 
not step in and buy the Hamilton collection ‘ en bloc ?’ 
Why did he not buy the Sunderland library and pre- 
sent it to the country? However, perhaps some of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s friends may yet persuade him to 
show himself a noble and beneficent citizen, which is 
surely a higher merit than that of being merely a 
railway king.”’ 


* * 
+ 


THE suggestion of my correspondent is good but 
not altogether new. It is hardly tu be hoped that it 
will produce the desired result. Our millionnaires, 
somehow or another, have a way ot ignoring all sug- 
gestions from outsiders as to the manner in which 
they shall spend their superfluous millions. Perhaps 
they think them impertinent. As a rule, certainly 
one may wager that they will of do any specific thing 
which may be suggested to them by the press. It is 
safe to mention the Hamilton and Sunderland collec- 
tions, as both of these have been sold. I am a little in 
doubt, however, as to the propriety of printing my 
correspondent's suggestion that Mr. Vanderbilt should 
found ‘‘an American South Kensington Museum.” 
Perhaps Mr. Vanderbilt has some such intention. I 
fondly trust, if such be the case, that the appearance 
of this paragraph will not deter him from carrying 
into effect such a public-spirited idea. 


* * 
* 


THE first triennial Salon, in Paris, organized by the 
State, in contradistinction and independently of the 
annual Salon now organized by the Society of French 
Artists, was to open on the 15th of September at the 
Trocadero to remain open six weeks. But as in the 
month of September Paris is still empty according to 
social traditions, it is probable that the exhibition will 
be prolonged until November. The number of pict- 
ures admitted is eight hundred, of which about two- 
thirds have already been exhibited in the annual Salons, 
while the rest are new works. Among the important 
pictures painted especially for this exhibition may be 
mentioned a nude figure by Jules Lefebvre. Meis- 
sonier will send his portrait of Mrs. Mackay in a black 
dress and Rembrandt hat, and Cabanel will be repre- 
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sented by no less than twelve pictures, including 
portraits of Mr. and Miss Mackay, so that distin- 
guished Nevada family will be well represented, 

* * 

A CHARMING reduction by Hoskin of his larger 
engraving of ‘‘ The Night’s Plutonian Shore,”’ from 
‘** The Raven,’’ illustrated by Gustave Doré, forms the 
frontispiece to Harper’s Magazine for September. 
“*Recent Building in New York,’’ by Montgomery 
Schuyler, is embellished by many very neat pen 
drawings by Camille Pitou. The picturesque peas- 
ant costumes of Dalecarlia have been made somewhat 
familiar to the New York public of late through the pen- 
cil of Mr. De Thulstrup. They will now receive wider 
recognition through an article in this magazine, by 
F. D. Millet, descriptive of that interesting district in 
Sweden, which is illustrated jointly by Messrs. Millet 
and De Thulstrup. There is a short notice of Paul 
Potter, with, among others, a picture of his famous 
** Bull,’’ which reminds me of a dialogue overheard 
at the Centennial Exhibition : 


* * 
* 


Two rustics stood before a full-size copy of the 
great Dutchman’s masterpiece. ‘‘ Bull after Paul 
Potter,’’ read out Rustic Number One from his cata- 
logue. They looked at the picture critically. ‘It’s a 
pretty good bull,’* said Rustic Number Two, after a 
pause, ‘‘ but where’s Paul Potter ?”’ ‘* Don’t know,”’ 
said the other, ‘‘ unless that’s Paul hiding behind the 
tree."’ This explanation seemed to satisfy them, and 
they moved on to the next picture. 


* * 
* 


IN The Century for September notably good are T. 
Johnson’s engraving of Robert Burns, Elbridge 
Kingsley’s original engraving of a tree struck by 
lightning which he calls ‘* A Tragedy of a Nest,” 
Roger Riordan’s article (illustrated by himself), ‘* Or- 
namental Forms in Nature,’’ and H. C. Bunner’s 
talk about ‘‘ New York as a Field for Fiction,’’ which 
is perhaps the most interesting thing in the number. 


* 9 


WomMEN artists do now and then receive official rec- 
ognition in Europe. Mdlle. Thérése Schwartze is 
one of the jury of painters at the International Exhibi- 
tion of Holland. France, under Louis Napoleon, be- 
stowed the legion of honor on Rosa Bonheur ; and 
Angelica Kauffmann, about a-century ago in England, 
was one of the founders of the Royal Academy. 


* * 
* 


THE result of the auction of the Horace Walpole 
(Strawberry Hill, Richmond) collection of works of 
art has not reached me at the present writing. Much 
of the interest in the sale, however, vanishes with the 
recollection that ‘‘ some of the chief objects, such as 
the best of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures and two or 
three of the finest specimens of marquetry furniture 
have been withheld, and that the old Sévres, of which 
a few pieces remained from the celebrated * George 
Robins’ sale forty years ago, were sold privately some 
So there is little to help the sale except 
the name of Walpole. But a name sometimes goes a 
long way in such matters. It is curious to note that 
at a recent auction at Christie's of the small but good 
bric-a-brac collection of. the late George Case, of 
London, several objects bought at the Hamilton 
Palace sale last year were knocked down at discounts 
varying from one hundred to two hundred per cent. 
Yes, the name of a noble owner evidently greatly en- 
hances the value of objects ot art in the eyes of the 
British connoisseur. 


time since.’’ 


* * 
. 


THERE is no country, probably, where commercial 
art-work is so well paid for as in the United States. 
A London newspaper advertises the following liberal 
terms offered by a society which professes to supply 
‘*home work’’: “‘ For one dozen landscape designs, 
painted in oiis upon satin, size 2 in. by 3 in., 2s. 6d, 
Every requisite, except colors, brushes, etc., found.” 


* * 
+ 


Tue following paragraph is going the rounds of the 
press: ‘‘General di Cesnola has received a letter 
{rom an Englishman, who has travelled somewhat in 
this country, who offers to pay one-third, $75,000, for 
the ‘ Madonna of the Candelabra,’ if two Americans 
will dothe same.” If there be so unwise an English- 
man, the phenomenon is curious enough to warrant 
the publication of his name, MONTEZUMA, 














THE MUNICH EXHIBITION. 





FIRST NOTICE. 








7MERICAN painting is well rep- 
resented, numerically at least, 
at the Munich Exhibition, there 
being two large rooms and five 
alcoves devoted to the work of 
our countrymen, Our artists’ 
interests certainly have never 
before been so well cared for 
at any European display of in- 
ternational art. Most of the canvases shown here 
have already been noticed in these columns in re- 
views of the Salon or home exhibi- 

tions ; so that much criticism is 





Currier modestly avails himself of his position as one 
of the hanging committee to put conspicuously two 
of his interminable Schleissheim landscape studies 
—the only ‘‘ water-colors’’ hung upon the walls, 
where, among nothing but oil paintings, they look 
very much out of place. But their being there natu- 
rally calls forth remark, and of course that gives them 
the required importance. On the line also are Chase’s 
‘** Portrait of Miss Dora Wheeler,” which looks much 
better than it did in the Salon this year, where the 
color aspect was ruined by the hanging; Walter 
McEwen’s ‘‘ La Mocquée,’’ Harry Chase’s ‘* Flemish 
Sandbanks,’’ W. G. Bunce’s ‘‘ Morning in Venice,’’ 
and last, but by no means least, David Neal’s ‘‘ Visit 
of Cromwell to Milton,’’ showing the blind poet in an 


sweet-faced young widow, seated opposite to him, 
fondling a little boy, the passage in point in the 
ominous document which is spread before them. On 


the line with this picture are an American camp: 


scene by Winslow Homer, a bit of still life by Henry 
Alexander, a street in Constantine by Bridgman, 


Beckwith’s very agreeable ‘‘ Cordelia’’—which, like: 
Chase’s principal picture, was shipped to the Salon: 


before it was shown in the United States—Frank Mil- 
let’s ‘‘ Barrett as Cassius,’’ and La Farge’s ‘‘ Golden 
Age.’ Among the many other pictures in this room 
are Beckwith’s portrait of W. M. Chase, J.G. Brown's 
“‘A Critical Moment,’’ Thomas Eakins’ picture of 
young ladies singing at a piano—shown at the latest 
American ‘Artists’ Exhibition—Maynard’s pleasing 

portrait of a young lady playing a 

guitar, Stephen Parrish’s ‘* Bay of 





not called for. 

Entering from the Holland depart- 
ment, on the left wall of the first 
room we are met by Toby Rosen- 
thal’s large and striking picture tell- 
ing the story from ‘‘ Marmion’’ of 
the sentence of poor, betrayed 
Constance de Beverley. There 
she stands in her male attire before 
her relentless judges in the monas- 
tery. The vaulted dungeon is light- 
ed in parts only by the yellow glare 
of the lamps, the treatment being 
dramatically effective. On the left 
of this is Chase’s portrait of Duve- 
neck, than which he probably never 
painted anything better. Next on 
the line is J. H. Crone’s ‘‘ Before 
the -Judge,’’ showing two boys 
bringing a third before the awful 
presence of the village blacksmith, 
whose orchard the prisoner has 
been robbing. On the right of 
Rosenthal’s picture is a frame of 
several collected studies by Bridg- 
man. Also on this south wall are 
George W. Maynard’s portrait of 
Frank Millet, a landscape (‘‘A 
June Evening’’) by Tryon, ‘‘ The 
Storm” by A, H. Wyant, “Still 
Life’’ by E, Sutton, ‘*‘ Moonlight 
on the Hudson”’ by Charles H. Mil- 
ler, John Selinger’s ‘* Bavarian 
Peasant,’’ and J. Alden Weir's por- 
trait of his father, Professor Weir, 
which looks admirable, hung in 
the good light it is. 

On the west wall on the line is 
Arthur Quartley’s ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Birthday’’—the New York Harbor 
view which attracted attention at 
the New York Academy Exhibition 
last spring—and above it is W. H. 





Fundy,’’ E. Heinemann’s ‘*‘ Foot 
Ball,”’ Kensett’s ‘‘ On the Coast at 
Newport,”’ a coast scene by F. M. 
Boggs, Edward Moran’s ‘‘ Mussel- 
gatherers,’’ T. W. Shields’ ‘‘ Mozart 
Singing his Requiem,’’ George 
Inness's ‘‘Summer Morning,” 
Twachtman’s ‘‘ Winter,’’ Kappes’s 
**Is Life Worth Living ?’’ Dolph’s 
** Who'll Bell the Cat ?’’ a portrait 
by Frank Fowler, T. W. Champ- 
ney’s ‘‘In Montigny,’’ Quartley’s 
‘* Off the Battery,’’ and C.S. Rein- 
hart’s ‘‘ The Tourist.”’ 

Second-class medals for painting 
were awarded to three Americans— 
Abbey, Rosenthal and Chase—and 
a medal for excellence in engraving 
was awarded to Yuengling. 

To describe the French exhibit, 
which occupies the northern wing 
of the building and is most impos- 
ing, one would do little more than 
review the Salon, which furnished 
the bulk of the works shown in this 
national department. The Spanish 
department was a surprise to every- 
body. There seems to bea verit- 
able renaissance in painting in the 
land of Velasquez and Murillo. 
Spain occupies the western wing of 
the building with Austria, Holland, 
Hungary, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, 
Norway and the United States. 
Here, also, is the collection of mod- 
ern paintings gathered personally 
for the occasion with rare industry 
by Herr Heffner, whose knowl- 
edge of pictures and acquaintance 
with collectors rendered his ser- 
vices almost invaluable to the exhi- 
bition. Of all nations with preten- 
sions to art, England makes the 








Low’s historical fable concerning 
Captain Ireson. Near these, sepa- 
rated by the door leading to the 
English department, is Chase’s 
** Japanese Lady.’’ On the other side of the door are 
a pretty French peasant genre, by C. S. Pearce, show- 
ing a little girl watching the cradle of her baby broth- 
er, and a characteristic landscape by Donohue. A 
quadrangular structure in the middle of the room _af- 
fords wall-space for numerous exhibits of water-color 
drawings and works in black-and-white—for which 
latter the Americans have gained high commendation 
from German critics—including several of Abbéy’s 
drawings for Harper’s publications, Chase’s vigorous 
charcoal study of a Spanish peasant—Yuengling’s en- 
graving of it is hung a little below it—and three of 
Low's iles, or ‘* plastic sketches,’’ as these larger 
works are. d, 

On the north wall, occupying the middle space, is 
Carl Marr’s “Wandering Jew,” Below Mr. Frank 





‘* ABANDONED.”’ 


BY J. BENCZUR. 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE MUNICH EXHIBITION, 


alcove ot the room playing the organ, and C. Y. 
Turnet’s ‘‘ Long’ Ago.’’ In: this room are also 
O'Donovan’s bust of Swain Gifford and Hartley’s of 
the poet Bryant. 

Prominent on the east wall are La Farge’s well-ex- 
hibited portrait of a boy with a dog, Mark Fisher's 
‘“* Spring,’” Twachtman’s ‘‘ April Clouds,” and J. 
Alden Weir's study of the head of a peasant child. 
Page’s portraits of himself and wife, painted long ago, 
hang oné on each side of Fisher’s picture: 

In the other of the principal rooms filled with works 
by artists of the United States, we find as a centre on 
the north wall a well-composed picture, ‘‘ A Flaw in 
the Title,’’ by J. H. Caliga, a young American of 
much promise. It shows a lawyer’s office where at 
a table, the family legal adviser is pointing out toa 


most insignificant display; but, 
then, it is well known that she sel- 
dom exerts herself to send her pict- 
ures to any foreign exhibition, her 
artists apparently being generally satisfied with their 
excellent market at home. 

The German section occupies the whole of the east- 
ern wing, including some forty halls and alcoves. The 
great picture of this section, if not of the exhibition, 
is Professor Loefftz’s ‘* Pieta,’” which has been bought 
by the State for the New Pinacothek gallery. The 
dead Christ is shown laid out for interment, while in 
the shadow sits his grief-stricken mother, enveleped 
in a deep blue robe. The color of the picture is 
masterly, though very low in tone ; the drawing is 
faultless. It is not too much to say that there. are few 
galleries of the old masters in which this powerful 
work might not hang and hold its own. 

It is not easy to understand why this picture should 
not have taken the highest honors. Oddly enough, 
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Claus Meyer, a young man who studied with Professor 
Loefftz for a short time, takes a first-class medal. I 
say ‘‘oddly,’’ because his master seems to 
deserve it so much more than he does, which 
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The oid masters, as is well known, were in the habit 
of tinting the grounds on which they drew in silver- 


R. 
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finished study of a torso of a young man with a cloth 

round his loins, a drawing of the *Florentine school, 
but this is on pink paper, and not death-like 
at all, though the figure. is decapitated. 





may be remarked without detracting from 
Mr. Meyer's merit, which is extraordinary, 
indeed, when one remembers that only two 
years ago he was a student in the schools. 
His picture ‘‘ Aus einem Beguinen-Kloster”’ 
shows a group of sisters of charity around a 
table making garments for the poor. I am 
told that two artists, being struck with the 
beauty of the work, together bought it of the 
young man for six hundred marks (about 
$150), and sold it to a dealer soon afterward 
for I forget how many thousands. B. M. 





. DRAWING IN RED. 


DRAWINGS have very frequently been made 
in red chalk, or in sanguine, a mineral of an- 
- other variety of red, The old masters were 
fond of making red drawings, a practice which 
fell rather into disuse in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, but has since been reviv- 
ed, like most of the old varieties of art. The 
general philosophy of drawing in red is explain- 
ed as follows by P. G. Hamerton: For con- 
venience of illustration let us take an engrav- 
ing that can be printed from in different colors, 
so that you can compare the proofs. Suppose, 
then, that you take an engraved copper plate 
to the printer, and tell him to prepare, beside 
his ordinary black ink, some red ink which 
shall print like red chalk, or like sanguine. 
Suppose your copper to be engraved with some 
vigorous darks, then your proof in black ink 
will give these darks in all their depth, but 
the red proofs will not be able to get down to 
them. The black ink, like a diver with weights 
in his hands, goes down to the very bottom ; 
the red ink, like a diver without weights, man- 
ages only the transitions between the top and 
the half deeps. 
sented in any degree of paleness (we call it 
gray when it is pale), it can always give with 


Now, as black may be pre- 
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perfect precision every one of the tonic values 
of red (that is, the degrees of darkness there 
may be in red), whereas red cannot give the 
great weights, or dark shades of black at all. 
It is plain, then, that in choosing red an artist is de- 
priving himself of resources in chiaroscuro and gain- 
ing none in return, The same is true, but to a much 
smaller degree, if he chooses 
brown instead of black. Then 
why do artists ever choose red 
at all for drawings—why not 
work persistently in black ? 
The original reason appears 
to be that red, especially when 
used on paper of a slightly 
yellow tone, and when the 
subject is a naked figure, sug- 
gests the warmth and glow 
of carnation. Of course the 
old masters who drew in red 
never supposed that they were 
using color, since they made 
the eyes and noses of their 
figures as red as the cheeks ; 
but, though not using color 
in the true sense, they were 
suggesting warmth and life. 
The degree to which the 
choice of drawing materials 
may suggest life or the con- 
trary when there is no color 
whatever in the sense of mak- 
ing and copying tints, may be 
fully understood by an experi- 
ment: Let the reader draw 
a living figure in red chalk on 
cream-tinted paper, and a 
corpse in black chalk with 
white lights on a very cold 
gray paper, and he will soon 
see how the materials help the expression of life and 
death, Butcolored grounds sometimes are a mistake. 


These elementary ideas of the suggestion of 
life and death influenced the figure-painters. 
Red ‘chalk and sanguine have been used in 
landscape, but not.often, and there are even 
engraved landscapes printed in red, but these 
are rare. 
for landscape monochromes when black has 
been departed from, and in this choice of 
brown we have another instance, not of color, 


Brown has been the favorite color 


but of chromatic suggestion and analogy. 
Brown is not the most prevalent color of land- 
scape, but it is the color which can be most 
easily turned into the landscape colors, as the 
old artists found by experience when they 
painted monochromes. 

The wonderful suggestive power of the tint 
of paper in a drawing is illustrated by Mr. 
He 
a picture 


Hamerton in the following instance. 
says: Theodore Rousseau began 
of a sunset on the sands of a region in the 
Fontainebleau Forest, called the Jean de Paris. 
Intending to paint a red sunset, he prepared 
his canvas with vermilion, and on that he 
drew his subject, I think in black. He worked 
a little upon the drawing, but very little, and 
his friends liked the unfinished picture so much 
that he left it in that state. After his death a 
heliogravure was made from it by M. Amand 
Durand, which was printed on reddish paper 
in imitation of the vermilion ground of the 
canvas. 
a glowing sunset that so far as the mental 
impression is concerned, it is equivalent to a 


It so. completely suggests the idea of 


work in color, 


NEW COLORS AND 
DECORATIVE 


MEDIUMS FOR 
ARTISTS, 


‘* WE have now had an opportunity of test- 
ing the claims advanced for Lacroix’s china 
paints,’’ says The (London) Artist. 
have already announced, the great advantage 


‘“*“As we 








‘*FRAU FR, RUDOLF.’’ BY H. FECHNER, 


FROM THE WATER-COLOR PORTRAIT IN THE MUNICH EXHIBITION. 


point. There is a head in the Louvre attributed to 
Albert Diirer on a circular piece of green-tinted paper 
—a fat, healthy, good-tempered looking face enough, 





‘*THE RETURN FROM MARKET.”’ 


BY A. MOREAU, 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE MUNICH EXHIBITION, 


but the green paper makes it ghastly, like children’s 
faces round a snap-dragon. There is also a highly- 


of these is that they can be used with water 

as the only necessary medium, an advantage 

which will commend itself to all amateur and 

professional workers in this branch of decora- 
tive art which is now so much practised ; and since 
by this invention the artist is also enabled to dispense 
with the unpleasantness resulting from the strong 
smell which seems intuitively 
to associate itself with the 
large majority of ceramic 
mediums now in use, the nov- 
elty should commend itself to 
many. 
work slightly hard, this is so 


Though the paints 


slight that it should not great- 
ly affect the employment of 
these colors which fire equally 
as well as the old china paints 
and are undoubtedly a wel- 
studio 
table of the ceramicist.’”’ We 
have not heard that these new 


come addition to the 


Lacroix colors have been in- 


troduced into this country 
yet. 

Our London contemporary 
also speaks of a new prepara- 
tion called ‘* Bessell’s Medi- 
um,”’ advertised to facilitate 
satin, silk and 
besides 


painting on 
all textile fabrics,’’ 
being also invaluable, to quote 
the label, ‘‘ for painting on 
terra cotta, and as a water- 
color medium.”’ The editor 
has tested it and finds it to 
consist of ‘‘ non-volatile oils 
that serve to dilute the pig- 
ment and render it easy for 
working on such unsatisfac- 
tory textures as silk and satin, Unlike other mediums, 
the drying of the pigments is due to their own inher- 
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ent siccative properties ; those that are of a non-dry- 


ing nature being rendered drying by the addition of noble fresco. As the lamps are placed in the Jones 
Chinese, that is, zinc white, with which each pigment Gallery, however, they are too low, and by this means 


has to be incorporated before being used. 
It is undoubtedly due to the non-siccative 
properties of this medium that the paint- 
ings in which it is employed are not liable 
to crack, since the colors, although dry 
to the touch, are pliable enough to follow 
the folds of the material without peeling 
off. This is one of the necessary qualities 
ot any medium professing to be used in 
textile fabrics. The inventor claims in- 
tensification of the color of the pigment 
by the use of this vehicle. This actually 
is the case with all pigments which are 
heightened in ‘tone by admixture with 
whites (in this instance Chinese white), 
and the non-absorption of the medium 
preserves their brilliancy. In thin washes 
of color or easy working of fractious pig- 
ments, the medium may be diluted with 
water in the ordinary way.”’ 

In calling the attention of our readers 
to these new aids to the worker in the 
studio, we cannot forbear remarking that 
dealers in artists’ materials in this country 
do not seem to be.quite as enterprising as 
they might be in promptly giving Ameri- 
can artists the advantage of using foreign 
novelties of these kinds, We do not speak 


particularly of the Lacroix water paints— - 


for these, no doubt, will soon be in the 
market here—or of ‘‘ Bessell’s Medium,”’ 
which may be no better than prepara- 
tions for the same purpose made in this 
country. But we remember that although 
we called attention in THE ART AMATEUR 
more than a year ago to the valuable in- 
vention by a Frenchman in London of a 
full palette of transparent, washable col- 
ors specially suitable for tapestry painting 
and painting on silk or satin which are 
now in general use in England and France, 
they are quite unknown on this side of 
the Atlantic, where certainly they would 
be much appreciated. 





A NEw form of electric light, the ‘* Sun 
Lamp,’’ we learn from our London con- 
temporary, The Artist, has been employed 
for lighting the ‘‘ Jones Collection,”’ 
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‘“THE RESCUE.’’ BY M. SCHMID. 


FROM THE! PAINTING IN THE MUNICH EXHIBITION, 


and also those the pictures are seen too much in shadow, and the 


rooms wherein the water-color paintings are exhibited, red glare from the tessellated pavement casts upa 
at the South Kensington Museum. The editor says: light too strong to be pleasant, a fault which might 


‘** The electric lamps 
hitherto in use do 








not fulfil all the con- 
ditions of a perfect 
light for picture gal- 
leries. With the 
‘Sun Lamp,’ how- 
ever, we have alight 
which fulfils its pur- 
pose. It is whiter 
than the incandes- 
cent lamps and de- 
void of the blueness 
incidental to the or- 
dinary arc lamps, 
although it is itself 
an arc light. M. 
Charpentier’s recent 
experiments have 
proved that a light 
which shall illumi- 
nate an object sothat 
it shall be seen with 
clearness and dis- 
tinctness must pos- 
sess not less than a 
certain amount of 
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electric light used for illuminating Sir F. Leighton’s form a double, instead of a single, central row. The 
question of electrically lighting picture galleries is not 
one of mere expense, for it involves a far more serious 


consideration in the effects that it will 
have on the better preservation of the 
works of art in large galleries.”’ 





ART WORK AND PAY OF ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. 





CHINA-PAINTING in England has been 
so very much overdone during the last 
few years that it is now difficult to dis- 
pose of really good work, and the ordi- 
nary productions of lady amateurs cannot 
be sold at any price, excepting to their 
own personal friends. And according to 
The London Queen, painting on _terra- 
cotta has shared the same fate. ‘‘ No 
one can hope to be permanently success- 
ful in any artistic pursuit,’’ the writer 
truly remarks, ‘“‘ where a knowledge of 
drawing is required, without at least two 
years’ hard study at some school of art. 
It is impossible to obtain the requisite 
knowledge in a shorter time, though of 
course without this some people have a 
pretty knack of painting Christmas cards, 
and such things, by which they may earn 
afew pounds. But it cannot be too em- 
phatically repeated that permanent em- 
ployment cannot be hoped for by those 
who are unable or unwilling to go through 
the necessary course of study. Painting 
on glass is a branch of decorative art 
much in demand, both for houses and 
churches, and women might be very well 
employed in it ; but at present most firms 
prefer to employ men, though two or 
three are willing to take ladies. Tapes- 
try painting is also very much in vogue 
just now; any one who can draw can 
easily learn the technicalities of the art. 
Some of the large upholsterers are willing 
to employ ladies in painting on leather ; 
but, after learning to draw, they would 
be obliged to give two years to learn the 
technicalities of the art, and to study the 
different styles, of which examples may 
be seen in the museums. Eventually 
they would probably earn from £2 to £3 a 


week. The mosaics at the South Kensington Muse- 
um were partly executed by ladies ; and it is a work 
that they might do very well if they could only obtain 


it. Unfortunately 
the demand for mo- 
saics seems to be 
very small in Eng- 
land; or perhaps 
they are supplied 
from’ the Continent. 
However, when the 
long-delayed. deco- 
ration of St. Paul's 
Cathedral is com- 
menced, it should 
afford occupation to 
some hundreds of 
women for years. 
Ladies are some- 
times employed by 
upholsterers to de- 
sign furniture at 
regular’ salaries— 
about — twenty-five 
shillings a week— 
and occasionally, as 
designers, by manu- 
facturers of carpets, 
cretonnes, wall pa- 
pers, and the like. 











yellow and red rays. 
These rays the ‘ Sun 
Lamp’ possesses in 
a sufficient degree, 


*€UNCLE’S RECRUITS.” . BY GUSTAV IGLER. 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE MUNICH EXHIBITION. 


and consequently this light, which the museum authori- be modified by reflectors placed above the light. The 
ties apparently have adopted permanently, is better suit- effect is much better, and the unpleasant cross 
ed for its purpose than the ghastly, flickering, noisy, shadows are avoided, in those rooms where the lamps 








The objection usu- 
ally urged to em- 
ploying them in this 
capacity is that they 


are less able than men to watch their designs through 
the various processes of manufacture ; but this objec- 
tion is not insuperable when the lady has talent,” 
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iS THE instructions given to the student of etching in 
ll former numbers of THE ART AMATEUR 

e (see particularly the issue of September, 


vent its burning while on the fire by using a slow 
degree of heat. In winter rather more wax should 
be used, so as to make the ground somewhat softer. 


Se 
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bath is composed of two parts of chlorate of potash, 

ten of hydrochloric acid, and eighty-eight of water. 

The water is warmed and the chlorate of potash per- 
fectly dissolved in it first ; then the acid 
is added. 





1881), being elementary, have left much 
to be said about such matters as rebit- 
ing, re-etching, revarnishing, hammer- 
r. ing-up, alterations, and _ corrections. 
No more favorable opportunity could 
be’ aftorded for the resumption of the 
n subject than the publication by Winsor 
+t & Newton of the treatise on ‘‘ The Art 
ot Etching,’’ by Mr. H. R. Robertson of 
3 the (London) Society of Painter Etchers. 
t In reviewing this excellent little manual 
r —which we may say at once contains 
about all that can be learned by the 
a student save what he must acquire by 
. actual experience—we shall quote such 
passages as may serve as a practical - 
commentary on the points already cov- 


: ¢ 
ft ered in our observations or as may serve 
. to complete the technical information 


we have endeavored to convey. 
2 Our author pleases us at the outset 
f by his liberal views as to the application 
1 of his art. He sees no reason for re- 
Stricting its range, as some writers are 


’ inclined to do, to such subjects only as 
: can be rapidly and decisively sketched. 
: The present stimulus to the art has come 
to us in America, as it has to our trarfs- 
' atlantic cousins, from France, where 
painter-etchers generally adopt a rapid 

But Mr. Robert- 


son, himself a painter-etcher, admits 

that the fact that etching is peculiarly 

suited for the free expression of artistic 

thought does not prevent the fact being 

equally true that it is perfectly adapted 

; to such elaborate work as can only be = 
done slowly. 

Among several useful recipes given 

in this manual is the following simple = 

one for an etching ground: asphaltum, 


and sketchy manner. 
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If this bath is used, a quarter of an 
hour is required for the most delicate 
lines, and about six hours for the deep- 
7 est ; but most etchers who use Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden’s mordant find it too slow, 
and modify it to suit themselves by the 


3 addition of more acid. Dr. Evershed 
| adds also a small quantity of sal ammo- 
a niac, or sometimes common salt. Mr. 
i Robertson says that at one time he used 


Mr. Seymour Haden’s mordant regu- 
larly, and to render its action very uni- 
form he kept it always at about the 
temperature of 70° Fahr. by means of 
the iron plate with gas jets beneath, 
His reason for preferring a quicker mor- 
dant is that, by constant watching, one 
can see how the acid is working, and 
Sy proceed to stop-out accordingly. He 
says truly that there are so many causes 
which may render the time test inade- 
‘ quate, that this is really of more impor- 
tance than may at first appear. For in- 
stance, the acid works more rapidly in 
hot weather, and the varying density 
of different plates affects its action. 


LLL. 2 Again, the quality of acid supplied by 


——" different chemists will be found to vary. 
= After a bath has been used, the acid is 
= of course weakened by the presence of 
the copper it holds in solution, and as 





mal few etchers use a fresh bath for every 
plate they do, it has to be strengthened 
by the addition of a small quantity of . 
pure acid, This quantity has to be 
guessed at, so that the strength of the 
bath can never afterward be accurately 
computed. Another fact which upsets 
rigid time calculations is that isolated 
lines are bitten much more slowly than 


those which are closer together. The 








three parts ; Burgundy pitch, two parts, 
and white wax one and a halfsparts. A 
pot of glazed earthenware is to be used 
over a slow fires The asphaltum must 
be powdered and melted first, and the other ingredi- 
ents being added as soon as it is in a state of fusion, 
are thoroughly mixed with it by being stirred with a 

















**A HEROINE OF ROMANCE.”’ 
BODENHAUSEN. 


BY C. 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE MUNICH EXHIBITION. 





glass rod ; the whole is then poured into warm water, 
and kneaded into balls, Care must be taken to pre- 











‘* AT CHURCH.”’ BY ROBERT BEYSCHLAG, 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE MUNICH EXHIBITION, 


To prepare the liquid ground recommended by 
Hamerton, the ordinary ball of etching ground is 
broken into small pieces and put into a pint 

bottle of ether. The bottle must be well 


reason is said to be that the tempera- 
ture rises with the action of the acid, 
and that the heightened temperature 
thus produced where the lines are nu- 
merous intensifies the action of the acid on that part 
Where biting-in is thus proceeding at 


of the plate. 








shaken three or four times a day during 
three days, and then allowed to remain 
for three weeks. The solution will now 
have divided itself into two distinct parts, 
a*thin transparent part above, dark in 
color, and a muddy part below. The 
thin portion is to be poured off into an- 
other bottle, carefully leaving the muddy 
deposit behind. It should be again al- 
lowed to stand for three weeks and again 
decanted. The result is a solution fluid 
as water and entirely free from impurities. 
A somewhat similar solution is made by 
breaking up the ordinary etching ground 
in chloroform. In order to purify this 
preparation it is necessary to strain it 
several times through the finest muslin. 
Transparent etching ground consists of 
white wax, five parts, and gum mastic, 
three parts. 

For the bath, nitrous acid is’ recom- 
mended in preference to nitric acid, being 
more regular in its action, The fumes of 
the former, however, are more disagree- 
able, and care must be taken to inhale 
them as little as possible. When nitric 
acid is used it is commonly of the specific 
gravity of 1°420, an equal quantity of 
water being added to make the bath. 
Nitrous acid of the specific gravity of 
1°360 is generally used. Nitrous acid is 
one tenth less powerful than nitric, so 
that to make a bath of nitrous acid equal 


in strength to this nitric bath, ten parts of acid must 
be used to nine parts of water, Seymour Haden’s 
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BY C. KRONBERGER. 


‘* NEMESIS.,”’ 


FROM THE PAINTING IN THE MUNICH EXMIBITION. 


a rapid rate, the amount of gas bubbles that keep 
forming enables the etcher to gauge the action of the 
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acid. The plan Mr. Robertson here recommends has 
the advantage that he who uses it increases his 
mastery of the method every fresh plate he does, 
while he who trusts to time tests is, after years of 
experience, liable to serious disappointment, owing, 
perhaps, to a chemist’s mistake. 

Before biting-in a plate of any importance, how- 
ever, it is not a bad plan for a beginner to test his 
acid bath on a very small plate with a few lines scrib- 
bled on it, noting the effect, say, of five, ten, and 
fifteen minutes’ immersion. This will be found of 
some use if regarded as an approximation to what 
will happen with another plate, but must not be 
looked upon as a substitute for watchfulness during 
the process. Ow- 
ing to the timid- 
ity of inexperi- 
ence there is usu- 
ally more danger 
of the beginner 
not biting-in his 
plate enough 
than of his over- 
doing it ; let him 
take courage, 
however, when 
he learns that it 
is generally much 
easier to rectify 
a plate that has 
been overbitten 
than one under- 
bitten. 

The sort of line 
work which is to 
be done with the 
needle must bear 
reference to the 
kind of biting-in 
that the plate is 
to be subjected 
to. Asmall sub- 
ject is sometimes 
etched in sucha 
way as to pro- 
duce almost an 
"exact reproduc- 
tion of a per-and- 
ink drawing. In 
this case the bit- 
ing-in is of the 
simplest charac- 
ter, with little or ’ 
no gradation in 
the depth of the 


lines, the darks 
being for the 
most part  pro- 


duced bythe lines 
being laid closer 
together, Mr. \ 
Robertson men- i a 
tions Pierre Bil- 

let's plate, 

‘““Washerwom- 

en,”” in Hamer- 
ton’sthird edition 
of ‘* Etching and 
Etchers,’’ as ap- 
parently done in 
this fashion. This 
is a simple meth- 
od and is easy for 
a beginner, but 
has to be departed from when any attempt is made to 
realize what is distinctive in etching, and to produce 
the utmost possible effect. In fact, in its general man- 
agement of the lines, the most finished technical pro- 
cess, that of M. Lalanne, reverses the simple method’ 
just mentioned. The darkest lines ought to be kept 
well apart from each other, those which are to be of 
medium strength ought to be nearer, and very light 
lines ought to be quite close to each other. This 
principle is thus expressed) by Hamerton: The 
breadth of the white spaces between the lines ought 
to be in proportion to the depth of the biting. The 
chief reason for this apparently inconsistent proceed- 
ing is that the lines widen under prolonged action of 
the acid, and so, if laid very close, they are apt to run 


together and make an opaque blot. Another reason 
for this rule is that in skilful printing of dark shadows 
some of the ink is brought out of the deep lines and 
made to tune the white spaces left between them. 
The result thus attained unites the two most desirable 
qualities in dark shadow, depth and transparency. 
All such rules as this must, we are reminded, how- 
ever, be applied with judgment, and never taken 
absolutely. For instance, we may find that in the 


extreme distance of a landscape, the lines can hardly 
be made too fine or put too close together, and yet 
the sky which is to be still lighter must have its fine 
lines left more open. 

Should the etcher wish to take out any lines that he 
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has drawn, they must be painted over with the stop- 
ping-out varnish. When the varnish is dry and not 
yet hard, other lines can be drawn through it, but it 
is not so easy to work upon as the original ground. 
Should, therefore, any very serious alteration be con- 
templated, it will be best to stop-out that part of the 
plate entirely and add new work afterward in a later 
state of the plate. 

The purpose of rebiting is to deepen such lines as 
are found, on the plate being proved, to be insuf- 
ficiently bitten. The great advantage of this process 


is that it tends to finish the plate without the addition 
of more lines, and so helps to keep the quality of 
freshness which the addition of more work is likely to 
impair. 


It is a very delicate operation and is per- 


formed at some risk of foul biting. There are two 

methods of preparing the plate for the process—with 

the dabber and with the roller, The plate must be 

most thoroughly cleaned, first with spirits of turpen- 

tine and afterward with bread, chloroform, or a solu- 

tion of pearlash. If the last is used the plate must be 

well rinsed afterward with pure water. Whiting is 

then to be rubbed into the lines and the surface wiped 

clean with chamois leather. This being done, heat a 

spare piece of copper and melt some*etching ground 

on it, then with a silk dabber take up a small quantity 

of the ground and dab it very lightly all over the 

plate which is to be rebitten. This plate must also have 

been previously heated when the dabber is to be used. 

When the roll- 

er is employed 

instead of the 

dabber an extra 

piece of copper is 

used as before, 

but neither of the 

plates is to be 

heated. A little 

of the liquid etch- 

ing ground (of 

the consistency of 

cream) is put on 

to the roller with 

a palette knife. 

The roller is then 

passed backward 

and forward over 

the extra plate till 

it is evenly and 

thinly charged 

with the ground, 

when it is trans- 

ferred to the 

etched plate, over 

which it is lightly 

passed many 

times in all direc- 

tions. The plate 

must now _ be 

heated _ slightly, 

and when cool 

will be ready for 

biting-in and 

stopping-gut 

again as before. 

, The etcher can- 

not be too careful 

. to keep his plates 

and roller free 

from dust. 

Should any spots 

of dust appear in 

the ground they 

must be painted 

over with stop- 

5 ping-out varnish. 

i } ; If the liquid etch- 

tr og ing ground is too 

: thick to work 

easily, a few 

drops of oil of 

lavender must be 

(Fe. added. The use 

4 be of the roller is 

generally prefer- 

red to that of the 

dabber, but does 

not answer when 

the plate is un- 

even in places,as is often the case. The roller is usually 

four or five inches long. Mr. Robertson had an extra- 

sized one made for him in Paris about a‘foot long, but 

found it nearly useless, for the reason given above. 

In Paris there are skilful workmen who constantly 

prepare artists’ plates for rebiting. Some etchers 

like the use of the roller so much as to prepare their 

plates with it not only for rebiting but for laying the 

ground in the first instance. If lines are very shallow 

indeed it is impossible to prevent their getting filled 

up with the etching ground, and it will then be found 
necessary to have recourse to re-etching. 

Re-etching is the adding of a fresh set of lines after 

the plate has been bitten in and the first etching 

ground cleaned off. A fresh ground has to be laid, 
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aad for this purpose transparent etching ground is 
generally used, which is applied with the dabber in 
the ordinary manner. Rather more ground must be 
applied than in the first instance, and it must be well 
worked into the old lines. Any parts of the plate that 


do not require fresh work should be farther protected 
Mr. Robertson says 


with a coat of Brunswick black. 


that he has often found that the liquid chloroform 
ground answers the purpose better than transparent 
etching ground, as when not smoked it is quite trans- 
parent enough for one to see what lines are already 
on the plate, and its color being brown, the new lines 
are more easily seen. Where the lines are already 
deeply bitten, liquid etching ground is apt to fill the 









lines but to leave their edges very thinly covered, so 
thinly in fact that when the plate is put into the bath, 
the acid often finds its way through at these places, 
with the effect of widening the lines. Of course this 
may on occasion be an advantage, but it is not very 
often, in the more deeply bitten parts of an etching, that 
{fresh lines are found to be requisite. 
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When isolated passages are to be reduced in 
strength, the scraper and the burnisher are used, care 
being taken that the scraper is kept constantly 
sharpened and the burnisher brilliantly polished. If, 
while printing from the plate, or in polishing it with 
crocus powder, etc., it should get scratched through 
the accidental presence of small particles of grit, the 


burnisher will generally be found sufficient to remove 
the scratches. 
slightly over-bitten, as often happens with a sky, it 
may be rendered paler by being rubbed with a thick 











When a large part of the plate is 


ck of charcoal and olive oil. 1f£ water be substituted 


for olive oil, the charcoal will act more powerfully. 


stronger means still is a piece of Ayr stone used in 
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the same manner as the charcoal. This is a kind of 
stone from which hones.are sometimes made. 

We defer until our next issue such further extracts 
{from Mr. Robertson’s treatise as tell about the best 
method of effacing faulty passages, about soft ground 
etching, etching in the bath after Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s method, printing, and labor-saving devices, 
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BY SCHWENINGER. 


‘*OLD LOVE LETTERS.”’ 


BY F, VINEA. 


‘* A WINDY DAY,”’ 
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BOULE AND HIS WORK. 





HE student of the history 
of furniture will find 
much more Boule work 
in existence than infor- 
mation concerning An- 
dré Boule himself. His 
seems to have been one 
of those careers which, 
prominent enough in 
their time, and leaving 
evidence enough of ac- 
tivity after them, have 

never occupied the pens of -their generation, and 

therefore left little for ours to read. We know that 
some of the most celebrated sales of art objects 

have been of Boule work, that specimens of it 

have never ceased to hold places of honor in 

the cabinets of collectors, and that it commands 

extraordinary prices to-day, but of Boule. him- 

self, his ambitions, ideals, struggles, disap- 

pgintments, we know scarcely more than can 

be told in a dozen lines. 

André Charles Boule was born in Paris in 

1642. He had by nature a strong bias toward 

an artistic career, and but for the fact that his 

father was a cabinet-maker and determined to 

fix his son in the same trade, we might perhaps 

have seen the name in the list of distinguished 

painters of his century instead of merely asso- 

ciated with ‘‘ meubles de luxe’’ and renowned 

as that of the most celebrated cabinet-maker of 

France. Nothing is known of his youth, and it can only 

be conjectured that it was passed in his father’s shop 

until such time as the elegance, splendor, and ingenu- 

ity of his work attracted the attention of Louis XIV. 

It is certain that wherever he worked his imagination 

was active in invention, and the color sense vital if 

yet undisciplined, for these were the artistic qualities 





which later helped him to his enduring renown. The | 


century was one of extreme activity in the decorative 
arts, and its peculiarity was that both 
artist and artisan seerned equally in- 
spired with the ambitions of the 
time, and struggled, each in his 
sphere, to reach what to him seemed 
perfection. It was a time when 
Mansart was building palaces whose 
walls Le Brun decorated and for 
which Le Nétre designed geometri- 
cally artificial gardens, while the 
extravagant taste of one of the most 
sumptuous of monarchs demanded a 
splendor of furnishing equal to that 
of their environment. Louis XIV. 
knew how to appreciate intelligent 
artists who could harmonize their 
work with the architecture, painting, 
and statuary that gave character to 
his luxury, and after using Boule’s 
taste for a time as designer at the 
then highly flourishing Gobelins, he 
made him first cabinet-maker to the 
king and confirmed the title by a 
brevet. In this brevet Boule was 
named as sculptor, architect, and 
engraver, as well as ‘‘ ébéniste,”’ 
which fact proves that the famous 
artisan was an artist in more forms than one. Of his 
skill in these arts no proof has come down to us save 
in the perfection of the graving of the medallions 
frequently repeated on the Boule buffets and cabinets, 
and the good taste of the bas-reliefs and figurines 
with which they are so often decorated. 

No cabinet-maker ever had greater originality 
than Boule. It was his native taste, unprompted by 
previous examples, which exerted such a powerful in- 
fluence on the style characteristic of the art of his 
epoch. No one before him had ever worked with 
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such consummate skill and happy effect in combining 
and contrasting variously colored exotic woods, ebony, 
violet, rose, satin, and amaranth, with incrustations 
and sculptures of copper, ormolu, silver, tortoise- 
shell, bronze, and ivory. He represented on his works 
all sorts of animals, shells, fruits, and flowers. With 
the same materials he composed pictures, historical 
subjects, hunting scenes, battles, and landscapes. His 
furniture was all palatial, official, grandiose—the 
kind best fitted for the gigantic apartments required 
in the reign of Louis Quatorze. It was unsuited 
for domestic life and real use, and its purpose was 
chiefly monumental, to fill spaces between royal win- 
dows and sustain vases of goldsmiths’ work, jasper 
and porphyry -with gilt mountings, and a glitter of 
porcelain reflected by many mirrors. 





BOULE TABLE, 


It is a curious fact, considering the liberality of the 
king, and the great fame as well as great quantity of 
Boule’s works, that his life, like that of so many other 
artists, was a constant struggle with financial embar- 
rassments. In Boule’s case the secret of the anomaly 
may not be difficult to find. Thwarted in his desire 
to be an artist pure and simple, he became an artistic 
collector, and spent extravagant sums on his cabinets 
of drawings and engravings. There was no sale of 
engravings and drawings which he did not attend and 
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BOULE COMMODE WITH MARQUETRY OF SHELL AND COPPER, 


where he did not purchase, often without the means 
of paying ; he borrowed money at huge interest, and 
at each new sale repeated the fatal expedient. His 
collection became immense, and his debts still more 
so. It was a mania of which he strove in vain to cure 
himself. To complete his misfortunes a fire destroyed 
a large portion of this collection, one of the rarest 
and most extensive that ever existed. The remainder 
was sold at auction, and so great was the quantity 
spared by the flames that, although but a fraction of 


the whole, the sale lasted several days. Among the 
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objects destroyed—an irreparable loss—were sixty 
portraits by Vandyck of which all the proofs were 
retouched by the hand of the master himself. 

Boule was so tormented by his creditors that the 
king, touched by his distress, offered him shelter in 
the Louvre, then a place of refuge ; but his creditors 
were not to be thus baifled, and addressed a letter to 
the king, praying for leave to pursue him even there, 
with what result history does not say. 

Boule died in 1732, at ninety years of age, leaving 
a school of imitators behind him, as well as sons, who, 
however, in continuing the tradition of their father, 
made it a tradition from which the genius was missing, 
and of which the forms soon degenerated into incohe- 
rent and extravagant mannerism. The most cele- 
brated of his imitators were Crescent, first cabinet- 
maker to the regent, and Caffiéri. 

The articles of Boule furniture generally most 
esteemed are of ebony, the large surfaces being 
covered with inlaid work of tortoise-shell, cut 
out and incrusted with arabesques, branches 
of foliage and ornaments in thin brass and 
white metal, and sometimes enriched by elabo- 
rate graving with the burin. Jacquemart de- 
scribes -as follows the methods of Boule, and 
fairly estimates his talent: ‘‘ To give the de- 
sired exactness to the work of incrustation, the 
artist imagined the plan of superposing two 
plates of equal size and thickness, one of metal, 
the other of tortoise-shell, and after having 
traced his design, cutting them out with the 
same stroke of the saw ; he thus obtained four 
proofs of the composition, two where the design ap- 
peared in hollow spaces and two which, when _ placed 
in the hollows of the opposite ground pieces, filled 
them exactly and without any perceptible joining. 
The result of this practice was seen in two different 
yet simultaneous pieces of furniture ; one, designated 
as the first part, was the tortoise-shell ground with 
metal applications ; the other, called the second part, 
Boule in 
his great compositions found means to add to the 
splendor of the effects, by simultane- 
ously employing the first and second 
parts in suitably balanced masses. 


was metal with tortoise-shell arabesques. 


While admitting the good effect as a 
! Fe 


whole of the two styles invented by 
Boule, we must insist that the first 
part should be held in higher estima- 
tion, as being the more complete. 
Let us take for example one of the 
beautiful types issued from the hands 
of the artist, and we shall see with 
what intelligence the elaborate grav- 
ing corrects the coldness of certain 
outlines ; the shells trace their fur- 
rows of light, the draperies of the 
canopies fall in cleverly disordered 
folds, the grotesque heads grin, the 
branches of foliage are lightened by 
the strongly marked nerves of the 
leaves according to the importance 
of the masses ; everything lives and 
has a language. Observe the coun- 
terpart ; it is but the reflection of the 
idea, the faded shadow of the origi- 
nal,”’ 

Buyers of Boule must be on their 
guard, for the , genuine work is 
comparatively scarce, and the imitations are gener- 
ally wretched. Some of the imitators of Boule pro- 
duced gaudy objects in which the tortoise-shell parts 
are replaced by horn, colored blue or vermilion— 
coloring which destroys at once the serious har- 
mony which lends so much to the dignity of the 
work of the master. Most of these deviations are 
attributed by Jacquemart to Philippe Poitou who in 
1683 became cabinet-maker to the King of France. 
At the present day, connoisseurs are warned by him to 
beware of different sorts of counterfeits ; ‘* many of 
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the old pieces of furniture in the Boule style have had 
their panels destroyed and replaced by pieces of lac- 
quer, sometimes they have even been imitated by pre- 
serving and restoring the framework of incrusted 
ebony. There have been seen, indeed, some Boule 
pieces with oriental lacquer ; but they are very rare, 
and the foreign pieces in them were selected with 
great care, and from among those of the first 
quality.’’ 

Our illustrations show the various kinds of Boule 
work. The clock was in the famous San Donato 
collection. Like the ‘‘ commode”’ opposite 
—a sort of table bureau—to be seen in the 
Mazarine Library at Paris, it is of the pe- 
riod of Louis XIV. The ‘‘armoire’’ or 
wardrobe, designed by Le Brun, is a mag- 
nificent piece of furniture nearly ten feet 
high, which has been seen successively in 
the collections of the Louvre, the Duc d’Au- 
mont and Fonthill, and, at the disper- 
sion of the Hamilton Palace collection last 
year, finally passed into the possession of 
Wertheimer, the London dealer, who paid 
for it, together with a companion piece, 
over $60,000. 

At a recent sale in London, at Christie’s, 
of some valuable decorative objects re- 
moved from Arundel Castle and Norfolk 
House, in the collection were several 
pieces of Boule. About $1200 was paid 
for a red Boule coffer on stand mounted 
with corners, bands, and masks of chased 
ormolu. A reporter of The Artist says: 
‘*Mr. Watson bought two cheap lots in a 
pair of handsome marquetry winged cab- 
inets, for which he gave £30 9s. ; a very 
good red Boule table was knocked down 
to Mr. Litchfield for £75 12s.; while a sim- 
ilar table, but with the serious drawback 
of having a great part of the Boule work 
only ‘counterpart,’ was proportionately 
dear to Mr. Albert Sassoons’s secretary at 
£76 13s. It may just be mentioned that, 
apart from the value of the workmanship 
in the mounts, the worth of Boule work is 
considerably affected by the cutting being 
‘ part,” or ‘counterpart.’ When the de- 
sign is cut out in sheet brass and tortoise- 
shell, the remaining or refuse portion of 
the sheet of brass contains as it were the 
‘negative’ of the design, and this though 
worked up and engraved with much skill, 
is never appreciated by the cognoscenti, 
nor bought at a high figure.’’ 





WALL DECORATION. 





' THE application of the solid relief decora- 
tion, known as Lincrusta-Walton, to more 
artistic purposes than have hitherto been 
accorded to it by the manufacturers in this 
country, promises to increase greatly its 
value in the hands of the architect and the 
cabinet-maker. Specimen strips of the 
material, lately shown us, contained sharp- 
ly defined impressions of some of the most 
charming floral designs and gambolling 
cupids by Boucher and other ornamentists 
of his school. Certain pieces were admir- 
ably adapted for the inlaying of furniture 
as friezes or panels—in fact, were repro- 
ductions of famous works used for such 
purposes by artists like Riesener and 
Gouthiére—and others, bolder in design, 
were no less suitable for mural decoration. 
It is certainly a valuable property in the 
material that, while in its transient state 
its ductility enables it to take ornamental 
relief boldly and clearly, it hardens like 
wood, and then may be tooled to any 
desired degree of finish. In the manufacturer’s cir- 
cular before us, it is urged in favor of the material 
that, in its bold, handsome relief, it looks like wood- 
carving. We are told: ‘‘ Some of the finest exam- 
ples of modern carving have been executed at great 
expense for ocean-going steamships. The light- 
ness and waterproof character of the new material 
render it peculiarly adaptable for use in steamship 


saloons, as well as in pleasure yachts. No racking 
or straining of the ship will crack it. It gives a 
warmth, dryness and comfort which cannot be 
obtained from other material on shipboard, and the 
rough and wholesome scrubbing to which cabin walls 
are periodically subjected on a well-conducted pas- 
senger ship will always leave its surface uninjured.”’ 
Again, we read in the pamphlet referred to: ‘‘ In the 
ornamentation of churches, Lincrusta-Walton has a 
great future before it. Some of the reliefs already 
produced in Lincrusta closely resemble the wood- 





BOULE CLOCK-STAND AND CLOCK, 


IN THE LATE SAN DONATO COLLECTION, 


carvings of the choirs of old cathedrals. Any ancient 
carvings may be reproduced, or modern designs 
embodied in the new material for interior ecclesias- 
tical decorations and ecclesiastical furniture.’’ The 
claim that Lincrusta panels may be made to look like 


- wood-carvings is doubtless true, but if the proprietors 


are as wise as we think they are, they will not insist 
too much on this resemblance. The material has its 


own peculiar qualities. Let it look like itself and 
nothing else. Some persons of bad taste may paint 
it to look like wood ; but we believe such an imitation 
would be about as artistic as it would be to paint india- 
rubber to;look like wood. The implied suggestion 
that the House of God should contain such a sham as 
machine-made “‘ ancient carvings’ is really shocking. 
Surely, nothing bué truth should enter into the adorn- 
ment of the Abode of Truth. Use Lincrusta in 
churches by all means. In many ways it would be 
valuable. But use it for what it is. 

As a wall covering we have already 
spoken of it at some length. But of its 
practical value in this respect, we suppose 
the best evidence lies in the interesting 
fact that a firm of wall-paper manufactur- 
ers of the prominence of Messrs. Fr. Beck 
& Co. has found it worth while to buy the 
controlling interest in the concern which 
manages the operations of the company in 
this country. The first thing done by the 
new proprietors seems to have been to re- 
duce greatly the cost of the material to the 
public. ‘This was wise ; for before it was 
somewhat too expensive for persons of 
moderate means. That is to say, the first 
cost was above their means ; for it may be 
a question whether—inasmuch as the ma- 
terial can be stripped off the walls and 
used again and again, in case of removal— 
it was not even at the old price as cheap 
in the end as good wall-paper. 

While speaking of its application to wall 
surfaces, we take the opportunity of an- 
swering some correspondents who have 
asked for information as to the method of 
fixing the material. In a descriptive pam- 
phlet before us, it is given as follows: 
‘* The greatest care should be observed in 
cutting the edges straight. This is best 
done by means of a straight edge, which 
should be either wholly of iron, or if of 
wood, have an iron or steel edge. The 
straight edge is placed on the edge of the 
Lincrusta, and the material is cut to the 
design margin with a sharp knife, the same 
being held at a slight inward inclination, 
so as to undercut the material and thus in- 
sure a good joint. The piece is then divid- 
ed into the necessary lengths for panels, 
dadoes, etc., as may be required. The 
workmen can then proceed to fix these 
pieces to the wall. This is done with glue 
and paste (made in the proportion of one- 
third of the former to two-thirds of the lat- 
ter), as thick as it is possible to use it, and 
laid on lightly with a stiff brush. Then 
take a little piece of Lincrusta and attach 
it to the wall under the cornice by means 
of gimp pins, and gradually press it to the 
wall, making the joint good until it reaches 
the bottom. In doing this, care should be 
taken to work from the centre outward, so 
as to avoid the air getting under the piece 
and preventing adhesion. The appearance 
of blisters on the surface after the material 
has been fixed is occasioned by imperfect 
hanging; the blisters can be easily re- 
moved by pricking the surface with a 
needle so as to allow the air to escape. A 
hot iron should then be held near to the 
Lincrusta, and the place operated upon 

_ gently pressed to the wall, thus obtaining 
an even and uniform surface appearance. 

It will be found easy to hang as there is 

no danger of tearing it ; and should it be 

soiled in the operation, a little soap and 
water, or spirits of turpentine applied with 

a sponge, will very quickly remove any 

dirt after the wall is completed. All wood 

and gilt mouldings should be fixed over 
the edge, and not butted against the edges of the 
decoration.”’ 

For practical purposes, this information, of course, 
is not needed by the tenant, for whom the dealer will 
put it up as he would ordinary wall paper ; but it is 
interesting all the same to him as giving some idea 
of the nature of the material. Lincrusta comes in 


lengths like wall-paper; but, being in solid relief, 
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naturally is much more bulky. It is flexible, however, 
and while it is easily carried around curves and cor- 
ners, and is especially suitable for lining the wall of a 
staircase, it is a further strong point in favor of this 
material that it is almost impossible to tear it. 





THE BEDROOM- 





**In the country,’’ says Lady Barker, in her little 
volume on ‘*‘ The Bedroom and FPoudoir,’’ “‘ it is every 
one’s own fault if they have not a lovely bedroom, 
If it be low, then let the paper be suitable—something 
which will not dwarf the room. I know a rural bed- 
room with a paper representing a trellis and Noisette 
roses climbing over it ; the carpet is shades of green 
without any pattern, and has only a narrow border 
of Noisette roses; the bouquets powdered on the 
chintzes match, and outside the window a spreading 
bush of the same dear old-fashioned rose blooms 


way a thing is done. I see the Misses Garrett frowning 
as I go on to say that here and there a deep shadow 
was painted under it, and its bows and ends drooped 
down at the corners of the room, while over the fire- 
place they made the bright, circling border for a chalk 
drawing of a rosy child’s head. But it was a pretty 
room, notwithstanding its original faulty design, and 
I describe it more as an illustration of the supremacy 
of a real genius for decoration over any hard-and-fast 
rule than as an example to be copied. Rules are 
made for people who cannot design for themselves, 
and original designs may be above rules, though they 
should never be above taste. I might go on forever 
describing bedroom walls instead of only insisting on 
their possessing the cardinal virtues of cleanliness and 
appropriateness, Whether of satin or silk, of muslin 
or chintz, or of cheapest paper, nothing can be really 
pretty and tasteful in wall decoration which is not 
scrupulously clean, without being cold and glaring, 
and it should be in harmony with even the view from 


fire-place—for this pretty room had an open hearth 
with a sort of basket for a coal fire in the middle—and 
the china of the basin-stand as well as the door- 
handles and plates, were all decorated with the same 
flower, and although essentially a modern room in a 
modern house, it was exquisitely fresh and uncom- 
mon. This was partly owing to the liberal use of the 
leaves of the lilac, which are in form so exceedingly 
pretty. There is rather a tendency in the present day 
to make both bedrooms and boudoirs gloomy ; a hor- 
rible vision of a room with walls the color of a robin's 
egg (dots and all) and black furniture, rises up before 
me, and the owner of this apartment could not be in- 
duced to brighten up her gloom by so much as a gay 
pincushion. Now our grandmothers understood 
much better, though probably no one ever said a word 
to them about it, how necessary it was to light up 
dark recesses by contrasts. You would generally 
have found an exquisite old blue and white Delft jar 
full of scented rose leaves, a gay beau-pot full of pop- 
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three parts of the year. That is a bower indeed, as 
wellasa bedroom. Noisette roses and rose-buds half 
smothered in leaves have been painted by the skilful 
fingers of the owner of this room on the door-handles 
and the tiles of the fire-place as well as embroidered 
on the white quilt and the green cover of the writing- 
table. But then I acknowledge it is an exceptionally 
pretty room to begin with, for the dressing-table 
stands in a deep bay window, to which you ascend by 
a couple of steps. Belinda herself could not have de- 
sired a fairer shrine whereat to worship her own 
beauty. The memory of other walls rises up before 
me ; even of one with plain white satiny paper bor- 
dered by shaded pink ribbon, not merely the stiff 
paper-hanger’s design, but cut out and fixed in its 
place by a pair of clever hands. This border of course 


looked different from anything of the kind I had ever 
séen ; and according to strict rules of modern taste it 
was not ‘ correct.’ 


Yet a great deal depends on the 





BOULE COMMODE, 


IN THE MAZARINE LIBRARY AT PARIS. 


the windows. Every room should possess an air of 
individuality—some distinctive features in decoration 
which would afford a clew to the designer’s and 
owner's special tastes and fancies. How easy it is to 
people old rooms with the imaged likeness of those 
who have dwelt in them, and how difficult it would 
be to do as much for a modern bower !”’ 

Lady Barker says that one of the prettiest and sim- 
plest bedrooms she ever knew had its walls covered 
with lining paper of the very tenderest tint of green, 
on which were hung some pretty pastel sketches, all 
in the same style. ‘‘ The chintzes, or rather 
cretonnes, were of a creamy white ground with 
bunches of lilacs powdered on them, and the carpet, 
of a soft green, had also a narrow border with bou- 
quets of lilacs at each corner. The screens were of 
muslin over lilac batiste, and the quilt of the simple 
bedstead had been worked by the owner’s own fingers, 
of linen drawn out in threads, The very tiles of the 
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pies, or even a spinning-wheel with its creamy bundle 
of flax or wool bound by a scarlet ribbon, in the unre- 
garded corner of a dingy passage, and I think we do 
not bear in mind enough how bright and gay the cos- 
tumes of those days used to be. To a new house, fur- 
nished according to the present rage for old-fashioned 
decoration, our modern sombre apparel is no help. 
We do not lighten up our rooms a bit now by our 
dress, except perhaps in summer, but generally we 
sit, clad in dingiest tints of woollen material, or in 
very inartistic black silk, amid furniture which was 
originally designed as a sort of background to much 
gay and gallant clothing, to flowered sacques and 
powdered heads, to bright steel buttons and buckles 
and a thousand points of color and light. Let us fol- 
low their old good example thoroughly, if we do it at 
all, and do our best to brighten the dull nooks and 
corners which will creep into all dwellings, by our 
attire, as well as in all other ways.”’ 
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“ PRINCIPLES" GOVERNING COLOR. 





WITH characteristic common-sense, Lewis F. Day, 
in his excellent volume, ‘‘ Every-day Art,’’ protests 
against the decorative artist being longer bound by 
the dogmatic ‘“‘ principles’’ which so servilely have 
been recognized in England, especially as governing 
color. ‘‘ When once astudent,’’ he says, ‘* has passed 
that first stage of art where he has not to ask ques- 
tions but to do what he is told and believe what 
is told him, whatever laws the teacher may lay down 
for him are useful only in proportion to their elasticity. 
They must fitemergencies, Rigid dogmais more likely 
to hinder than to help the impulse of his imagination. 
It is not difficult to lay down general rules if they are 
so general as to be of comparatively little practical 
use. One might safely say, for example, that orna- 
ment may be so schemed as either to fill or to occupy 
the space it is designed to decorate, 
instancing the Arabs and the Japanese 
as expert each in their own direction, 
When, however, we presume to lay 
down definite rules concerning the 
lines on which all ornament should be 
based, we are in imminent danger of 
becoming ridiculous, It is one thing 
to recognize the value of the lesson 
conveyed to us in Moresque art, and 
another to deduce from it unalterable 
principles on which, ever afterward, 
ornament should be designed. Again, 
it will not be denied that the Moors 
made admirable decorative use of the 
primary colors qualified with much 
gold ; and it is open to us to follow 
their precedent. But we are equally 
free to work on the principles of Titian, 
if we so prefer, There is no one road 
to success in anything. What we have 
to do is to produce good color, no mat- 
ter though some one else have pro- 
duced fine color on other principles. 
Certainly no rales of any kind will 
make colorists of us. The energetic 
advocacy of the use of primary colors 
in decoration tempts one to wish it 
were possible, once for all, to wipe 
them from the palette of all but the 
most expert; for it is only the most 
expert that can safely be trusted with 
anything so poisonous as the raw 
primaries. 

The doctrine of the use of primary 
colors must needs be supplemented 
by other doctrines equally arbitrary. 
‘Colors should never be allowed to im- 
pinge upon each other;’ they must 
occupy certain set positions; they 
inust be doled out in certain ‘ propor- 
tions’! Certainly, if you will take 
neat primary tints, you must take also 
sundry precautions lest those powerful 
drugs should be too much for you. 
But if the primaries are so dangerous, 
why take such pains to employ them ? 
A colorist finds it necessary to hold on 
to no thread of theory for safety ; he 
can do better than any theorist, with- 
out it. He delights to disturb the 
monotony of a blue surface by touches 
of green and gray and purple; he 
brightens a red with dashes of orange, 
and blurs it in places with brown; a 
flat tint he accepts only as a necessary compromise ; 
and he makes use of the primaries, as the physician 
makes medicinal use of poisons, knowing that any ex- 
cess or indiscretion in their employment may be fatal. 

Most of the dogmas as to the proportions in which 
the various colors should be used, are based upon the 
fact, or fancy, that a ray of sunlight is made up of 
colored:rays in those proportions. ‘We were taught 
in childhood that the seven colors of the rainbow went 
to make white light ; later, we learned that there were 
three primary colors, although there was some doubt 
among scientists as to what those three were ; we are 
asked now to believe that there are only two prima- 
ries. At all events, Nature (who has on the whole 
not a bad eye for color) has very carefully concealed 
from us the component parts of white light. It is of 


infinite importance to the astronomer and the chemist 
to resolve colorless light into its elements ; but the 
spectroscope is not likely to revolutionize art, or even 
greatly to help the artist. You may dissect and ana- 
lyze, but you cannot draw up any formula for the pro- 
duction of fine color. There is just this fact in con- 
nection with the theories of color proportion, that the 
eye can bear as a rule more of those colors which pre- 
ponderate in the spectrum. We can endure, that is 
to say, more of blue than of yellow ; but any rule as 
to the ratio in which colors should be used is as im- 
practicable as it is arbitrary. The very test of all 
good color is that it is too subtle to be put into words. 
Only the coarser, cruder tints, that can be quite 
clearly defined, come within the scope of the theorist. 
Some trouble might doubtless be spared us, if we 
could consent to shut our eyes, and swallow obedi- 
ently some such formula as this: ‘ Take three parts 
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BOULE EBONY WARDROBE, INLAID WITH BRASS AND TORTOISE-SHELL, 


IN THE LATE HAMILTON COLLECTION. 


of yellow pigment, five of red, and eight of blue ; dis- 
tribute evenly over a surface geometrically subdivided 
into small spaces, with care that no two colors im- 
pinge ; sugar with orientalism, flavor with conven- 
tionality at discretion, and serve up boldly in the form 
of ornamental art!’ But how is one to arrive ata 
pure primary color? Our pigments do not approach 
the purity of the prism. And how is it to be meas- 
ured ? The eye must be judge. Better by far trust 
to it altogether, and dispense with the incumbrance 
of a theory. 

And then the rules concerning the relation of 
form to color! One obvious use to which color may 
be put is that of emphasizing form. But to insist that 
the development of form is the one and only function 
of color, is more than rash. Surely it is permissible 


_ otherwise be disjointed. 


to distribute the color of one’s background. so as to 
emphasize only such forms as seem to need emphasis. 
Purity of form needs certainly no ‘ development’ by 
means of color ; it is best appreciated in the absence 
thereof ; and, on the other hand, full, rich color can 
afford to dispense with some grace in forms that lend 
themselves to its satisfactory distribution. ‘This is 
fully appreciated by painters, who habitually sacrifice 
one to the other, according as their aim is form or 
color. Its appreciation by the decorator has perhaps 
been ‘hindered by authoritative dogma. All that can 
safely be asserted is, that in any scheme of color there 
should be strict relation between its quality, its quan- 
tity, and its situation-—that is to say, its quality will be 
suggested by the quantity in which it is used, and the 
situation in which it is placed ; its quantity will be 
regulated by the lightness or darkness, the brilliancy 
or depth, of the tints employed, and by considerations 
of the light or shadow in which they 
are placed, and the distance at which 
they are seen ; its situation will be de- 
termined by the amount of color used, 
and the nature of that color. 

No need of much philosophy to 
tell us that the cruder a color the less 
we must use of it, and the more it 
should be broken up, and separated 
trom other crude color; or to teach us 
that low tones are lost in dark places, 
where bright ones are only subdued to 
due sobriety and softness. The slight- 
est feeling for color will suggest that 
the larger the surface of one color the 
lower it must be in tone (unless again 
it be in shadow), and that the smaller 
the surface the brighter it may be. 
Every house-painter knows by expe- 
rience that for a ceiling he must mix his 
tint a shade or two lighter and brighter 
than he wishes it to appear ; but to in- 
sist upon the adoption of one color for 
projections, another for hollows, and a 
third for flat surfaces, is to prove one’s 
self a theorist beyond redemption. 
One need not even have studied Chev- 
reul in order to know that some colors 
appear to advance and others to recede 
from the eye. Where it was desired to 
throw back one member of a mould- 
ing, we should naturally paint it in 
some color approaching to grayness, 
and not bright orange ; but it is by no 
means necessary in architectural -dec- 
oration to exaggerate every projection 
and deepen every hollow, as if the 
architect had expressed himself so 
timidly that it was necessary for the 
decorator to underline his words, 
When architect and decorator are one, 
he wisely leaves it to the painting to 
supplement the modelling. He relies, 
perhaps, upon color.to deepen hollows, 
as did the Greeks when they made 
their curves so flat ; perhaps upon the 
depth of the hollow to soften the 
crudity of available colors. This is 
more nearly the function of color—to 
qualify form, defining or subduing it 
as need may be. It may even be said 
that, art being in its nature experimen- 
tal, and perfection not often to be ob- 
tained, the practical use of color in 
architecture (wherein form is of su- 
preme importance) is often to correct and supple- 
ment it, to give variety to what is monotonous, 
emphasis to what is tame, and unity to what would 
In many of the plastic arts 
what is done is done, so far as they are concerned. 
and no modification is possible. A stroke of the 
chisel that has gone too far cannot be recalled ; 
but if the work is to be painted it is the province of 
the painter to rectify the mistake. 





Wuy should there not be an American exhibition of 
Ecclesiastical Art such’ as is to be held in Reading, 
England, in October, as an adjunct to the annual 
Church Congress there? The collection will include 
church furniture, plate, vestments, rubbings of monu- 
mental bronzes, and other ecclesiastical objects. 









































PANEL DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING. ‘ HAWTHORN.” 
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HINTS TO. CHINA-PAINTERS. 





XIX.—THE USE OF METALLIC PAINTS UPON POR- 
CELAIN. 





PREVIOUS article treated of the 
preparation of metals for use 
upon porcelain, but as consid- 
erable difficulty is sometimes 
experienced in the application 
of the metals thus prepared, 
some suggestions as to the 
proper manner of using paint 
made from gold or other metals 
Amateurs often hesitate to attempt 





may be of use. 
the decoration of porcelain with metals from the idea 


that they are 
more difficult to 
use than the com- 
mon colors. This 
fear is ground- 
less, as with 
ordinary care, 
added to the re- 
quisite degree of 
skill in the use of 
the brush, any one 
may soon learn 
to apply the me- 
tallic paints with 
success. To de- 
scribe fine lines 
or bands as bor- 
ders, either in col- 
ors or gold, is 
difficult, and skill 
in this branch of 
decoration, mere- 
ly mechanical as 
it is, can only be 


acquired by 
much practice. 
But, after all, 


formal bands or 
lines are seldom 
needed in artistic 


decoration, and 
if a simple edge 
of gold is re- 


quired it can be 
managed by the 
aid of a decora- 
tor’s wheel, 
which can be 
procured of any 
dealer in artists’ 
materials, and 
should always 
form part of the 
furniture of the 
china painter's 
table. For de- 
scribing such 
edges and for all 
lines in decora- 
tion, a slender 
camel’s-hair 
brush with hairs 
all of the same 
length, called a tracer or lining brush, should be 
used. These brushes can be procured of various 
sizes, according to the width of line desired. 

Of the various metals that can be used by the decora- 
tor of porcelain, gold is the most important in a 
decorative point of view, as well ‘as the most generally 
useful. I have described the best method of preparing 
gold,* and I would advise the china-painter to have 
gold prepared in this manner for all fine work. It is 
much handsomer as well as more durable than the 





* See Tug Art Amateur for February, 1883. 





gold ordinarily used. As the poorer quality of gold 
generally requires a second application to produce 
a satisfactory gilding, the better quality will not be 
found more expensive in the end. It is best to keep 
the. prepared gold in the form of powder, which can 
be rubbed down with a little fat oil, to which enough 
spirits of turpentine is added to reduce it to the proper 
consistency when it is to be used. Having the paint 
of the proper thinness is a very nice point in the appli- 
cation of gold. If made too thin by an excess of 
turpentine the amount of gold Jaid upon the surface 
of the china will be insufficient to produce a solid 
gilding. Neither should too much fat oil be used, but 
just enough to cause the paint to go on smoothly and 
to adhere-to the porcelain. It might even be used 
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DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE, 


AFTER A CLOISONNE PLATE BY TH. DECK IN THE LIMOGES MUSEUM. 


without fat oil, but it would not work quite so smoothly 
and would also rub off easily when dry, so that there 
would be danger that the decoration might be injured 
in the necessary handling before firing. 

It is best, therefore, to mix the gold powder, just 
before using, with a very small quantity of fat oil and 
just enough spirits of turpentine to render it possible 
to lay it on smoothly, and in laying it on to be careful 
to cover the surface thickly enough to prevent the 
china showing through after it is fired. After firing 
the gold appears dead and must then be rubbed with 
an agate burnisher if a more brilliant effect is desired. 








In many cases it is more beautiful unburnished, or a 
combination of dead and burnished gold may add 
much to the decorative effect. If it is intended that 
the gold shall be left with a dead surface, it must be 
fired at a higher degree of heat than the ordinary 
temperature. When fired it can be rubbed with 
chamois-skin and with powder such as that used in 
polishing silver. If the gold rubs off when an attempt 
is made to polish or burnish it, it shows that the fire 
was too weak to fix it upon the surface, and the piece 
must be refired. If a finish less brilliant than bur- 
nished gold and with a greater degree of polish than 
dead gold is desired; the decoration can be burnished 
and the piece refired and deft with the polish with 
which it comes from the kiln. Designs may be 
painted upon 
china with a rais- 
ing 

and 
gilded, as, for in- 


preparation 
afterward 


stance, a pattern 
of 


fleur-de-lis or a 


conventional 


geometrical pat- 
tern of dots and 


figures. The 
gilding should 
not in this case 


be burnished. 
After the raising 
preparation is 
to the 
piece it should 
be fired before 
being gilded, 

_ There is anoth- 
er preparation of 
gold in common 
use, called bright 
gold, which, al- 
though _ inferior 
in quality and ap- 
pearance to the 
gold mentioned 
above, yet can be 
used with pleas- 
ing effect upon 
large pieces for 
ornament alone, 
where the fine 
gold would be 
too expensive. Its 
cheapness and 
the ease with 
which it can be 
applied are re- 
commendations 
which are irre- 
sistible in some 
cases, In pottery 
finished with a 
semi-glaze it pro- 
duces avery good 
dead gold effect ; 


applied 


on glazed sur- 
faces it comes 
from the kiln © 
with a rather 


garish brilliancy. It is sold in bottles in a liquid state 
and is usually in the right condition for use when 
procured. Iftoo thin, a portion can be poured out upon 
a saucer a short time before it is to be used, Ex- 
posed to the air itsoondries. When just beginning to 
thicken it is in excellent condition to work with. 
When it becomes too thick, as it soon will ina warm 
room, it can be thinned with spirits of turpentine. It 
is not well to introduce the turpentine into the mixture 
with the brush, however, but a very small quantity of 
turpentine should be taken upon the palette knife and 
rubbed well into the gold, so that it shall be evenly 
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diluted. If too much turpentine is. introduced into it 
the paint will spread in a very alarming manner upon 
its application to the porcelain, making a broad and 
ragged line. When this happens, wipe off the part of 
the work thus injured, and either wait until the gold 
has begun to thicken before commencing again, or 
give it more body by adding some of the thicker liquid 
from the bottle. Bright gold 
should be Jaid on with a uni- 
form thickness throughout, 
but need not be applied as 
thickly as the other gold, as 
a rather light application of 
it will produce an astonish- 
ingly brilliant effect on firing. 
Applied in a very thin wash 
bright gold will produce the 
rose-colored ‘‘ lustre,’’ with 
which, indeed, it is identical. 

Silver and other metals are 
used in the decoration of 
porcelain in the same manner 
as gold. Bronzes of various 
colors are prepared by Han- 
cock & Sons which can be 
used with gold, silver, and 
colors with very pleasing 
effects. Of these a dark 
bronze of an olive hue, and 
also the green and red 
bronzes, are very good. They 
come from the firing with a 
dead surface, which may be 
burnished, if a polish is de- 
sired, in the same manner as 
gold. 

M. LouIsE MCLAUGHLIN. 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S 
VIEWS ABOUT 
POTTERY. 





In his lecture on ‘‘ The 
Lesser Arts of Life,’’ William 
Morris takes a truly pessimist 
view of the condition, past 
and present, of modern pot- 
tery. He speaks of. the in- 
fluence of the Chinese upon 
European potters as ‘‘ the in- 
strument which finally made 
nonsense of the whole craft 
among us.’’ It corrupted our 
forefathers, according to Mr. 
Morris’s view, by its grosser 
and more material qualities 
—as he calls them : the white- 
ness of the paste, the hard- 
ness of the glaze, the neatness 
of the painting. These, he 
says, ‘‘ were indeed valuable 
qualities in the hands of a 
Chinaman, deft as he was of 
execution, fertile of design, 
fanciful though not imagina- 
tive—in short, a born maker 


anarchy ;’’ but this he consider. not so hopeless a 
state of things as that in the last century, since it 
shows a certain uneasiness as to whether we are right 
or wrong, which may be a sign of life. Nevertheless, 
as regards art, the craft which turns out such tons of 
commercial wares, every piece of which ought to be a 
work of art (we adopt the writer’s language), produces 


of pretty toys; but such | =~ ys 
daintinesses were of little ‘\ eal \ i > te. 
avail to a good workman of Sy * 


our race—eager, impatient, 
imaginative, with something 
of melancholy or moroseness 
even in his sport, his very 
jokes two-edged and fierce ; 
he had other work to do, if 
his employers but knew it, 
than the’ making of ‘toys."’ 
The result was, according to 
our author, the production of 
**most useful sets of works 
of art’? at Meissen, Sévres, 
Chelsea, Derby, and in Staf- 
fordshire ; of which he finds 
those of§evres ‘‘ the most repulsively hideous,’’ those* 
of Meissen, at their worst, ‘‘ the most barbarous,”’ 
‘and those made in England ‘‘ the stupidest, though it 
may be the least ugly.’’ As to the state of pottery in 
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- exithe present day, Mr. Morris's term for it is ** styleless 
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the head of pottery works’’ who are anxious to better 
it. He thinks, however, the impetus for reform must 
come from those who demand, and by way of guiding 
the public to a correct taste in such matters he lays 
down the following canons : 

“* 1. No vessel should be fashioned by being pressed 
into a mould that can be made by throwing on the 
wheel, or otherwise by hand. 

2. All vessels should be 
finished on the wheel, not 
turned in a lathe, as is now 
the custom. How can you 
expect to have good workmen 
when they know that what- 
ever surface their hands may 
put on the work will be taken 
off by a machine ? 

3. It follows, as a corol- 
lary to the last point, that we 
must not demand excessive 
neatness in pottery, and this 
more especially in cheap 
wares. Workmanlike finish 
is necessary, but finish to be 
workmanlike must always be 
in proportion to the kind of 
work. What we get in pot- 
tery at present is mechanical 
finish, not ‘workmanlike, and 
is as easy to do as the other 
is hard ; one is a matter of a 
manager’s system, the other 
comes of constant thought 
and trouble on the part of the 
men, who by that time are 
artists, as we call them. 

4. As to the surface dec- 
oration on pottery, it is clear 
it must never be printed ; for 
the rest, it would take more 
than an hour to go even very 
briefly into the matter of 
painting on pottery ; but one 
rule we have fora guide, and 
whatever we do if we abide 
by it, we are quite sure to go 
wrong if we reject it ; and it 
is common to all the lesser 
arts. Think of your material. 
Don’t paint anything on pot- 
tery save what can be painted 
only on pottery ; if you do, it 
is clear that however good a 
draughtsman you may be, 
you do not care about that 
special art. You can’t sup- 
pose that the Greek wall- 
painting was anything like 
their ‘painting on pottery— 
there is plenty of evidence to 
show that it was not. Or, 
take another example from 
the Persian art ; it is easy for 
those conversant with it to 
tell from an outline tracing 
of a design whether it was 
done for pottery-painting or 
for other work. 

5. Finally, when you have 
asked for these qualities from 
the potters, and even in a 
very friendly way Boycotted 
them a little till you get them, 
you will of course be prepar- 
ed to pay a great deal more 
for your pottery than you do 
now, even for the rough work 
you may have to take. I’m 
sure that won’t hurt you ; we 











FAYENCE PANEL. ‘‘ LA CERAMIQUE,”’ 


DESIGNED BY FR. EHRMANN. EXECUTED BY TH. DECK. 


almost literally nothing. We wonder what his noted 
countrymen of the Minton and Doulton works think of 
such rash assertions. While bewailing the present 
state of pottery, as a ‘‘dismal’’. one, Mr. Morris 
speaks of ‘* many excellent and public-spirited men at 


shall only have less and break 
less, and our incomes will 
still be the same.”” : 


THAT much misused term ‘‘ barbotine’’ is a potter’s 
word curiously derived from the verb ‘‘ barboter,’’ 
which means to puddle. The French modellers give 
the name to the loose clay which they shake off the 
vessels they are moulding. 
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DEFECTS IN FIRED WORK. 





but is unable to discover what is wrong. The defects the glaze, the more deeply does the color sink into it. appearance of the two. 





obvious, when it is remembered that the pigments are with the hard glaze which appears in some spots 
of a vitreous nature or are mixed with a vitreous where the color has chipped off. Compare such a 

THE beginner in china painting is frequently dis- vehicle. The harder the glaze, the more superficial work as this with a painting executed upon a piece of 
tressed to find his careful work spoiled in the firing, and less glossy is the painting ; the softer and thicker old Sévres, and how striking is the difference in the 


In the former the colors are 


frequently arise by bad mixing of the color intwo Aurelio De Vega, a practical china painter, comment- in large part hard in appearance and dryish, and 
ways. If the painting has gone to the kiln with too ing on these facts, says: ‘‘I have an old Augustan generally lack that full and perfect gloss to be found 


much oil in it, it is certain 
that the color will blister. If 
it comes back with a dry 
powdery look, with the color 
scarcely adhering enough to 
keep itself from being rubbed 
off, it shows that, in working, 
the color has been over di- 
luted with turpentine, though 
not to the extent of the grains 
separating. This will, proba- 
bly, be the result if the ware 
has been sent to the kiln dry. 
These considerations furnish 
the proof of the reason for 
the former requirement, that 
for a thin tint the diluent 
must have a larger propor- 
tion of oil than of spirit. The 
remedy for the dryness is 
simply repainting, using a 
little more oil with the color, 
and a very little enamel glaz- 
ing. The remedy for the blis- 
tering is simple, but tedious, 
and in practice would only 
be adopted if-the painting 
were worth the trouble. Still, 
even if a rough piece of work 
has blistered, it may be worth 
while trying the remedy on it 
ence just for practice. It 
consists in chipping off the 
blisters, and then rubbing 
down the irregularities. The 
chipping may be done with 
an old knife until a fairly 
smooth surface is obtained, 
and then with a piece of 
pumice stone the final smooth- 
ness is given. Of course, as 
the boiling up has given the 
work a pitted appearance, 
this rubbing down, if the coat 
of paint has been thick, may 
not produce a perfectly level 
surface, but it must remove 
all roughness and jagged- 
ness. The part which had 
been spoiled is then repainted 
to match, care being taken, 
if a quite flat tint is wanted, 
to make up for any irregular- 
ities of depth of tint produced 
by the rubbing by lighter or 
heavier touches as needful. 


ARTISTIC ADVANTAGES 
OF SOFT PORCELAIN. 





IN the selection of an ob- 
ject in porcelain for decora- 
tion, it is desirable for the 
artist to choose one with soft 
glaze. The soft ware may be 
known, as a rule, by its 
slightly dingy and yellowish 
tint. It is more trafsparent 
than the other kinds and may 
easily be scratched with the 
point of a penknife. The 
harder the ware and the 
glaze, the more superficial is 
the latter; while the softer 
the ware and the more like it 
its glaze, the more complete 


and intimate is the corporation of the two. 
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FAYENCE PANEL. ‘‘LA GRAVURE.”’ 


DESIGNED BY FR. EHRMANN. EXECUTED BY TH. DECK. 


In the (Dresden) cup and saucer, one of the colors employed which he paid £346 tos, 





on the latter, which presents 
a-velvety softness of look. 
The reason is clear. The de- 
gree of heat adapted to re- 
duce the pigments to a proper 
state of fusion is insufficient 
to affect the hard glaze toa 
corresponding extent, and the 
paint remains on the surface 
and looks more or less dry. 
If the glaze is sufficiently 
hard, some colors may alto- 
gether fail to adhere, and the 
work of the painter, who by 
mistake has selected a piece 
with such a glaze, must be 
entirely thrown away, The 
softer glaze, on the other 
hand, yields to the heat suf- 
ficient to vitrify the pigments, 
and so these sink more or 
less deeply into the body of 
the glaze, thereby acquiring 
that peculiar depth and rich- 
ness of tone which have 
given such charm and value 
to the old English and French 
wares, This very peculiarity, 
however, limits its range of 
usefulness, as it is only suit- 
able for certain kinds of dec- 
oration in which rich and 
very showy colors are re- 
quired to be used pure. The 
English glaze, from the mid- 
dle position which it occu- 
pies, possesses most of the 
advantages of the soft, and 
practically none of its disad- 
vantages, and while but little 
less suited than the latter for 
the particular work just indi- 
cated, is best adapted for 
every other kind of work, and 
is therefore to the painter an 
invaluable description,”’ 


IT is essential to the ‘‘ fin- 
ish’’ of a picture that after the 
firing all the colors should 
be equally glossy and should 
have equally and completely 
adhered to the glaze of the 
ware. This end, so far asthe 
painter is concerned, is, as a 
rule, to be attained by the use 
in any one painting of the co- 
lors of only one maker, It 
is the fact that there is one 
recognized standard of heat 
for firing enamel colors, and 
at this heat, technically known 
as ‘‘rose-color’’ heat, the 
color should be developed 
in all its perfection ; but, un- 
fortunately, it is not always 
the case that colors of differ- 
ent makers will fire properly 
at one heat. 





CONNOISSEURS say that at 
a recent sale in London at 
Christie’s, Wertheimer got a 
bargain in a garniture of clock 
and vases of old Sévres for 

The clock was of gros bleu 


case of the hard ware the glaze is, strictly speaking, in the decoration of which has absolutely no union in a white and gold vase, with a revolving dial of or- 
only affached to the ware, in that on the soft the flux with the underlying glaze, and-is secured only by its molu, a serpent showing the hour on a square ormolu 


is practically a continuation of the glaze. The mode connection with the color surrounding it. It has pedestal. 
in: which these conditions operate upon the painting is properly vitrified, but has not become incorporate! handles formed by gilt figures of children, 





The vases were also white and gold, having 
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NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 





UEEN ANNE darned-work is found to be 
so effective and so comparatively quick 
of execution, that it is still high in favor. 
Either crewel or silk may be used for 
this embroidery, which, it will be re- 

membered, is done by taking the stitches irregular- 
ly, or by leaving 
an equal number 
of threads with 
those on the 
needle, in the 
alternate rows, 
or else by taking 
the stitches di- 
agonally, varying 
to diamond or 
hexagon - shaped 
forms, any of 
which will make 
an agreeable re- 
sult. Little ar- 
row - heads_ of 
blue silk scatter- 
ed over a back- 
ground of coarse 
linen make a 
good alternative 
to a pattern of large mallow flowers outlined in dull 
yellow silk. “Often the flowers of a design are worked 
in darning stitch, then outlined with a contrasting 
shade. A varie- 
ty of grounding 
stitch, which is 
excellent for a 
plush sofa cush- 
ion, is a diaper 
pattern of gold 
thread, crossed 
with silver 
thread, and 
caught down at 
each intersection 
with — sapphire- 
blue or cardinal 
silk. 

The _ designs 
of Scandinavi- 
an, Russian, and 
German em- 
broiderers on lin- 
en are popular 
for reproduction 
on borders. The 
taste of these 
early workers 
mostly ran to de- 
lineating stags, 
cocks, and the 
like, introduced 
into bold scroll 
patterns, The 
brute or bird was 
left in relief in 
the natural tint 
of the linen, the 
ground being 
filled in with 
darning stitches 
in wool or cotton. 
A simple pattern is a border of conventionalized oak 
leaves outlined in green upon unbleached linen, the 
ground supplied by wood-brown darned-work in 
crewel. By way of variety to this, there is a pattern 
of oranges and leaves and blossoms (always popular), 
where the outlines are done in coarse chain stitch, and 
the fruit and leaves filled in with a sort of network 
coarsely worked in crewel. 

A very charmjng arrangement for a chair-back is 
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a square of pongee, ending in tambour-worked bor- 
ders. The pongee is almost covered by an elaborate 
and fanciful design of flowers of all varieties—tulips, 
roses, jessamine, bleuets, poppies, and myosotis— 
growing, as the middle-age monks chose to portray 
them on the vellum borders of their livres d’heures, 
upon a common stem. It goes without saying that a 
design like this would be vulgarized by using for it 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, 


bright colors ; only half-tones must be employed, and 
the stem and foliage are of a grayish, silvery green. 
A very zealous young lady has undertaken to copy 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, 


IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 


a piece of ancient Nuremburg embroidery on fine 
white linen, where a landscape in miniature—ruined 
tower, sea-line, clouds, and waning moon—is ‘repre- 
sented in fine filaments of black silk. The effect, 
‘when complete, will ‘be that of a pen-drawing in 
Indian ink. Little dots and fine stitches simulate 
cross-hatching. The tax upon eyesight makes the 
desirableness of this kind of work extremely dubious, 
but it is undeniably quaint and taking. 
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Linen holds its own triumphantly as a ground for 
elaborate schemes of needlework. Nothing else lasts 
so well, therefore nothing else will so reward the 
worker, A most exquisite furniture covering worked 
in the days of Louis XVI. upon thick cream satin, in 
chenille, illustrates this. The owners, unfortunately, 
had chosen to hand these specimens down for use, 
uncovered, and the chairs and sofas had been reck- 
lessly sat upon 
by all sorts of 
profane visitors. 
The result was, 
in short—tatters ! 
Hardly anything 
remained of the 
original _ stuff, 
and the medal- 
lions were half- 
effaced from the 
charming old de- 
sign. In the same 
family was a 
cushion-cover of 
old Italian 
drawn-work be- 
tween linen 
bands, which 
were almost cov- 
ered with gar- 
lands of silk embroidery ; every thread of the origina] 
stuft held, and the silk, though deliciously faded in 
tint, was in perfect preservation. This may help to 
account for the 
continuing fancy 
for drawn-work 
on linen, varied 
by cross - stitch 
and Holbein em- 
broidery. A so- 
fa-back, delicate 
enough to serve 
as an altar front- 
al, is made by 
using first a 
broad strip of 
Greek lace, then 
a width of white 
China silk em- 
broidered with 
cross-stitch and 
Holbein work 
combined, in 
white _filoselle, 
then a strip of 
elaborate drawn- 
work on linen, 
and, lastly, an 
edge of deep tape 
lace, reproducing 
some of the “old 
Italian designs. 

Tea-cloths and 
serviettes are 
prettily decorat- 
ed all over in a 
crackle pattern 
of pale blue silk, 
and powdered 
with medallions 
of China blue 
silk having gold 
centres. A tea-cloth has veins of pale violet silk, and 
at the intersections pansies in deeper violet. 
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THE red velvet lambrequin, illustrated herewith, is 
French work of the seventeenth century. The saint 
in the central cartouch wears a green vestment ; the 
nimbus is in gold. The ornaments are in golden yel- 
low sparingly studded with silver points. The birds 
and cartouch scrolls are white modelled with blue. 
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Detw Publications, 


“LART.” 
A REVIEW of Chipfez and Perrot’s ‘‘L’Egypte,”’ a 


series of slashing criticisms on the Salon, and some magnificently 
illustrated articles on Italian wood and copper engraving, by 
Vicomte Henri Delaborde, are among the most interesting things 
in the last quarterly volume of ‘“L’Art.” The first-mentioned 
review takes the form, in great part, of a discussion of the means 
which were employed by the ancient Egyptians in engraving and 
otherwise working hard stones, such as granite, and precious 
stones, such as carnelian and agate. The author, Emile Soldi, 
brings forward strong reasons for believing that the instruments 
used by modern jewellers were known to the Egyptians of the 
Middle Empire. Some very interesting illustrations are extracted 
from Chipiez and Perrot’s book, which forms the first volume of 
their great work, ‘‘ Des Origines de L’Art dans |]’Antiquité.” 
Vicomte Delaborde’s articles give an account of the Florentine 
and Venetian wood-engraving of the fifteenth century, with nu- 
merous full-sized reproductions of cuts from the ‘‘ Hypnerotoma- 
chia Polyphili,” Mallermi’s Bible, the ‘‘ Fasciculus Medicine,” and 
other rare Venetian books. The Florentine work shows the in- 
fluence of Bottieelli on the engravers of his time and country. 
Leonardo da Vinci's still greater influence on Milanese engraving 
is also touched upon. 

M. Dargenty treats the Salon as though it was an exhibition 
of our own Academy. He finds a dearth of ideas, a disposition 
to rely upon mere technique and to startle by the choice of gory 
or indecent subjects. That peculiarly French picture, the gem of 
the present exhibition in that way, ‘‘ Le Printemps qui passe” of 
M. Bertrand, gets no quarter from him. ‘‘ Quelle araignée mon- 
strueuse plus criminelle que scorpion,” he asks, ‘‘ avait bien pu 
piquer le cerveau de I’artiste et déposer dans ses méandres virus et 
vénénosité assez Acres pour produire un effet aussi délétére ?” 
Comerre’s ‘‘ Silenus,” though a great effort, contains no new con- 
ception, and the critic seems to be so indifferent to Lefebvre’s 
‘* Psyche,” that in one place he speaks of her as ‘ Pandora !” 
Morot's ‘‘ Christ” gets faint praise, and Bastien-Lepage is set 
down as a false sentimentalist. The critic finds little to speak 
well of but a still life, in which a couple of kittens are lapping 
up the blood from a freshly-killed pair of pigeons in a poulterer's 
stall, There are also articles on the proposed transformation 
of she centre of the city of Florence, with illustrations of the 
different plans, one of which is to be adopted, and on the frontis- 
pieces of Piranesi with reduced reproductions of some of his initial 
letters, and a superbly illustrated account of the sculptures of the 
Chateau of Fleurigny. In the matter of etchings the purchasers 
of this number will obtain more than one prize. The splendid 
etching by Louis Lucas, after the portrait by Amberger, in Prince 
Demidoff's collection, is one of these. Another, almost equally 
fine, is Mlle. Lucie Contour’s etching of Emile Renard’s ‘‘ Grand’- 
mere,” and Wouverman’s picture of ‘‘ Winter,” etched by G. Greux, 
is worthy of a place in any collection of modern etchings. On 
the whole, this volume of ‘* L’Art ” surpasses even the high expec- 
tations which the three or four previous volumes have raised. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Luca DELLA ROBBIA AND OTHER ITALIAN SCULPT- 
ors.—The ‘‘ Great Artists” Series, published here by Scribner & 
Welford, includes few volumes more interesting than this one by 
Leader Scott on the Italian sculptors of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The list of great men of whom some account is given 
embraces some predecessors and many successors of the Della 
Robbias, the work of that family forming the central point of the 
picture of Italian sculpture of the true Renaissance period. It was 
a good notion so to group the masters from Mino da Fiesole to 
Jacopo della Quercia, who show neither the faults of infancy nor 
the beginnings of decay, and the idea has been well carried out. 
The little volume is abundantly illustrated with cuts which are 
sufficiently well done to convey (except in one or two cases) a fair 
idea of the works represented. The series when completed will 
make a valuable work of reference, 


ART WORKIN PORCELAIN. By HENRY B. WHEAT- 
LEY AND PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE. Scribner & Welford.—Messrs. 
Wheatley and Delamotte seem to be quite at home on the 
subject of porcelain. Their little volume. differs from most others 
in fairly proportioning the space at command among the several 
species of porcelain known to collectors. It was to be expected 
that the different English factories would be more fully treated of 
than others ; but Chinese and Japanese porcelains are given each 
a well-written and a well-illustrated chapter ; Persian and Indian 
work is glanced at, and German and French porcelains are fully 
considered in two very full and accurate chapters. - The illustra- 
tions are excellent specimens of what the illustrations of such a 
work ought to be, not in themselvés ‘works of art—that would put 
the cost of the work too high—but neat and satisfactory engravings 
of well-chosen objects. 


ART WORK IN GOLD AND SILVER—MODERN. 
Scribner & Welford.—This belongs to the same series as the above, 
and is by the same authors, but is not quite so good a treatise. 
Benvenuto Cellini, Holbein, and the French and Spanish gold- 
smiths of the sixteenth century can hardly be classed as modern. 
There is a great gulf between their work and that of the present 
day. They are very distinctly marked off, in fact, from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century work, the traditions of which are 
still, in a manner, alive. Not enough attention is paid to Eastern, 
especially to Japanese, work, from which our best inspirations are 
now in a majority of cases derived ; and the work of living gold- 
smiths and silversmiths is passed over, for the most part, in silence. 












There is a short account in the centre of the book of the excellent 
modern Russian work, and a few words are given to Zoloaga of 
Madrid and Cortelazzo of Vienna. There is even an illustration 
to each of these; but of English, French and American work of 
the present time nothing is said, although much might be. To be 
sure, it is only very recently that good work has begun to be done 
either here or on the other side of the Atlantic, but that makes it 
all the more desirable that it should at once be recognized. An 
excellent chapter might be written on the influence of Japanese art 
in metal work on the revival that is taking place here and in 
Europe. It is a very important subject, and would well repay 
study. In other respects the little work is very well put together, 
the iliustrations and the printing being particularly commendable. 





Correspondence. 


HINTS FOR PAINTING DESSERT PLATES. 


SIR: Wishing to paint a set of dessert plates after 
Kappa’s designs, given in THE ART AMATEUR, I write to get a 
few hints. (1) What should be used for the outlining ? (2) Can 
flux be sent through the mail? (3) How shall I transfer the 
designs to the plates? (4) Would they look well with back- 
grounds of white china instead of dark green ? 

D., Lexington, Va. 

ANSWER.—(1) Use black or some very dark color for ‘the out- 
line. Purple No. 2 added to dark brown No. 4-17 gives a good 
outline color. The important point is to have it clear and dis- 
tinct. (2) Yes. . Flux comes prepared like the china colors, either 
in tubes or powder. When fired it forms a transparent glaze, and 
its effect is to lighten the colors and cause them to flow smoothly. 
All the china colors contain flux—the light colors more than the 
dark, and the ground cojprs most of all. Adding flux to the 
ordinary colors makes them suitable for grounds. Use about 
one-third flux with the dark colors, and less than one-third with 
the light ones. (3) Lay transparent paper over the design, and 
trace the pattern on it. Go over the lines of the design on the 
back side with a soft black pencil. Wash the plate with turpen- 
tine and let it dry. This gives a good surface to take pencil 
marks. Fasten the tracing to the plate with gum or wafers, so 
that it may not slip. Go over the design with a hard point, and 
the soft black on the underside will be transferred to the plate. 
(4) The backgrounds are carefully selected to suit the various 
designs, and a different one is given with each plate. In a design 
like No. 5 (daisies) the white flower would not show to advantage 
on a white ground. The “ dark green” alluded to gives, when 
used for a tint, a greenish gray which is not dark, and which 
combines peculiarly well with the columbine. The gray No. 2, 
recommended as a tint for the dog-tooth violet, may fade a little 
in firing, so it should not be too thinly applied. None of the 
tints are to be very dark. 

HOW TO APPLY RETOUCHING VARNISH. 

Mrs. J. H. C., Mexico, Mo.—The proper way to 
apply Soehnée fréres’ French retouching varnish for oil-painting is 
as follows: When the painting is thoroughly dry first wipe the 
surface off carefully with a damp cloth, which has been dipped in 
clean water and wrung out. This is to cleanse the painting from 
any particles of dust or dirt, and is very important. When quite 
dry again, apply the varnish with a broad stiff bristle brush 
(never use sable), and put it on very quickly, beginning at the 
top and working downward, and being careful not to retouch the 
varnish when once put on, as it dries so very quickly that any 
re-passing with the brush will make streaks. Pour the yarnish 
out in a saucer, and use plenty on the brush. If when first 
applied it looks cloudy and opaque do not be alarmed, for if left 
undisturbed, this effect will all pass away in less than half an 
hour, and the varnish will appear perfectly clear. The French 
retouching varnish should not be used if it has’ become thick 
and gummy by keeping. This can be rectified by diluting with 
alcohol, when it may be applied safely. 





MEYER VON BREMEN’ S ‘MORNING PRA YER.” 


F., Westerly, R. I.—In giving directions for paint- 
ing Meyer Von Bremen’s ‘“‘ Morning Prayer,” it is of course 
impossible for us to tell the exact coloring of the original ; but as 
in the case of the companion picture asked for and published 
some time ago, we can only give a harmonious scheme of color, 
suggesting as far as possible the style of this painter's work. The 
two children who have stopped to kneel at the wayside shrine are 
in the full light of early morning, and the whole tone of the picture 
is influenced by the warm morning sunshine. The sky is blue 
with large fleecy clouds ; the distant landscape is of a hazy, indis- 
tinct green, grayish, but warm. The hill in the remote middle 
distance is faint purplish green in tone touched with golden lights. 
The old stone shrine is the darkest object in the picture, and 
should be made a warm gray stone-color with rich shadows. The 
little boy has brown hair, and wears a faded blouse of dull blue. 
The girl with her little red cap has light yellow hair and fair com. 
plexion. The sleeves of her waist are white, while the bodice is 
black velvet and her skirt a dark dull red. ‘The bundle she carries 
tied to her waist is in a striped apron of brownish gray and white. 
The foreground greens are much richer and stronger in color 
than the other foliage, also warmer in tone. To make the blue 
of the sky use cobalt, vermilion, or rose madder, light cadmium, 
with white and a little black. For the clouds, use raw umber, 
black, cobalt, yellow ochre, and white. For the distant greens use 
cobalt, yellow ochre, madder lake, white and black. The stone 
color of the shrine is made with raw umber, yellow ochre, 
bone brown, black, burnt Sienna and cobalt with white. Put the 
color on heavily with a stiff bristle brush, and try to imitate the 
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texture of stone by using short crisp touches, The boy's hair: is 
painted with bone brown, ivory black, burnt Sienna and white. 
The dull dark blue of his blouse is made with Antwerp blue, 
burnt Sienna, yellow ochre, vermilion and raw umber, with 
a little black, adding white where needed. The light yellow 
tone of the girl’s hair is made with yellow ochre, raw umber, 
black and white. For the red cap use white vermilion and 
madder lake glazed over an undertone of Indian red, adding 
raw umber for the shadows ; the same colors will do for the dress 
with the addition of black and cobalt. For the striped apron use 
raw umber, black, burnt Sienna and white. The foreground 
greens are made with light zinober green, cadmium, Antwerp blue, 
vermilion, and black with white. It would be a great advantage if 
before making this painting you could see one of Meyer Von 
Bremen’s original pictures or a good copy, to get some idea of his 
style and handling. The tone of his pictures is generally very 
warm, ayellowish glow sometimes pervading the atmosphere 
throughout. When dry, varnish with French retouching var- 
nish. Use only imported colors, either French, English or Ger- 
man. 


PHOTOGRAPH PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


BARTON H., Cleveland, O.—Evidently you have 
chosen too dark a print forcoloring. The heavy dark tints found 
in some photographs are not suitable for the treatment of fair 
complexions, as it. is difficult to work the gray tints over them, 
You could lighten the heavy dark tints by the use of a little body 
color ; but such practice is to be condemned, because all gray and 
pearly tints should be transparent, so that the flesh color may be 
seen under them. 





F. T. T., Boston.—(1) General directions for coloring 
photographs in water-colors were given in THE ART AMATEUR in 
March, 1882. (2) The following paragraph from that article an- 
swers your specific question: Some miniature paisiters, in 
heightening the complexion, lay the colors in little square forms, 
working the pencil in various directions, and leaving the intersti- 
ces to be filled up afterward by stippling. This method gives 
what is called a fatty appearance to the work, and renders it bold 
and masterly. Others, again, finish off with hatches, and the 
crossings of the pencil somewhat resemble the lines in a fine line- 
engraving of the face, being worked as much as possible in the di- 
rection of the muscles. But this should not be resorted to till near 
the end of the work ; for if you begin it too early you will never 
be able to gain depth, and the more you labor, the more wiry, 
harsh and dry will be the character of your performance. When 
the flesh color has been sufficiently heightened, and is as near to the 
original as you think you can get it, then begin with the pearly 
gray and shadow tints, keeping them as pure and transparent as 
possible, working with a light hand, for fear of disturbing the un- 
der color, which must not be suffered to mix with them, or they 
will-become muddy, and lose all theirtransparency. Pearly tints 
are not intended to hide the local color, but only to be passed 
over it asa glaze. 

A. F. K.—Photogravures or photographs may be 
colored in two ways. One way is to float the colors on in flat 
tints, using the Egyptian water-colors for that purpose. Another, 
and the most artistic method, is to paint them carefully with the 
ordinary moist water-colors, rendered opaque by mixing them with 
Chinese white. The surface of the photograph or engraving may 
first be prepared by washing over with ‘‘ Newman's Size ;” after 
this, the colors go on very easily. The opaque colors can be 
bought already prepared under the name of *‘ Gouache Colors.” 
They come put up in little glass boxes ready for use. In painting 
photographs with these colors, fine camel’s-hair brushes should be 
used, and the paint put on very carefully in finishing with small 
crisp touches. 


NIELLO WORK. 

ART WorRKER, Chicago.—Niello work is a sort of 
enamelling upon silver, with a paste consisting chiefly of a sul- 
phide of the metal itself. At present it is not much practiced in 
this country. Some designs especially suitable for this kind of 
work will be given in THE ART AMATEUR at an early date. The 
process is as follows: Take four drachms of silver, two ounces 
and four drachms each of copper and sal-ammoniac, three ounces 
and four drachms of lead, and twelve ounces of flowers of sul- 
phur. Make a paste of the flowers of sulphur and water ; put it 
into a crucible; afterward melt the metals, and pour them into 
the crucible which contains the paste; re-cover this vessel, in 
order that the sulphur may not take fire ; then calcine over the 
fire until all the superfluous sulphur is driven off ; afterward finely 
pulverize the mass, and make, with the addition of a solution of 
sal-ammoniac, a paste, which introduce, by means of rubbing, 
into the parts intended to be enamelled ; then clean the article, 
and place it in a furnace, where it is sufficiently heated to melt 
the paste which fills the engraved parts, and make it adhere to the 
metal. That done, moisten the article with a solution of sal- 
ammoniac, and heat it in a muffle to redness ; after which, you 
may rub and polish the article when it has become cold, without 
fear of either altering or detaching the enamel. It remains 
always of a very fine black color. 

CHINA PAINTING. 

KERAMOS, Atlanta, Ga.—Janvier says: ‘In paint- 
ing heads the general tint is ivory-yellow and flesh-red No, 1, 
about one-third red to two-thirds yellow. Before putting this 
on, the eyes, nostrils, corners of the mouth, etc., can be sketched 
in with the flesh-red pure, and this may be used for the shadows. 
When dry, put on a thin wash of the general tint ; while still wet, the 
lips, cheeks, etc., can be strengthened in color with the red. Ochre 
is used for reflected lights. All are then blended with the putois. 
Violet of iron and greenish blue can be used for shadows, with 
sometimes a little gray. The darker flesh colors can be used to 
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finish with. Blue eyes can be painted with sky blue, greenish 
blue, and gray. Brown eyes, yellow, brown and sepia. Pupils 
black, and leave or pick out spot of light. Light hair, ivory-yel- 
low, shadows yellow brown and brown 108, gray and bitumen. 
Darker complexions are made of the darker tones of the same 
colors—for example, iron violet and ochre for a man’s dark, mud- 
dy complexion. In small heads the needle can be used to pick 
out any little lumps of color, and to soften the general effects. The 
painting can be stippled and strengthened, grading the color 
carefully toward the high lights. Delicate gray tones can be used 
in the half tints, but must be managed with great care, as they 
are apt to injure the reds. The flesh colors will not bear very 
much heat, so must be fired carefully.” 





SILK-RAG PORTIERES. 


By sequent. we republish, for the benefit of several 
correspondents, the information on this subject given in our col- 
umnsa year or more since : Silk-rag portiéres cannot be woven over 
a yard wide ; they are used generally for narrow doors, and when 
required wider, two strips must be hung. The silk is cut not quite 
an inch wide, the two ends overlaid and sewed flat. Thecol- 
ors are usually sewed indiscriminately together, which gives a 
Turkish-rug appearance to the portiére. The balls are wound a 
pound each. Your weaver will tell you how many pounds are re- 
quired fora yard. Any rag-carpet weaver can do the work. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


SUBSCRIBER, Silver Cliff, Col.—There is no way to 
prevent cracks showing through the paint on your wall. Before 
the painting was begun, the cracks, were they ever so slight, should 
have been ‘‘ cut out” and filled in with plaster. 


INQUIRER, Peekskill, N. Y.—Escudier’s picture on 
page 71 of THE ART AMATEUR for September represents a young 
witch riding through the air on a broomstick to the sabbat or 
nocturnal gathering of demons and sorcerers. 


Pinx, Boston.—(1) Doubtless, the use of too much 
turpentine takes the brilliancy out of the color of a picture, and 
kills the tone. (2) Chinese white is the oxide of zinc. Blockx 
puts it on his list of colors to be excluded from the palette, proba- 
bly because it is difficult to manipulate, and does not dry rapidly 
unless a siccative, which usually turns it brown, be added to it. 
It is generally considered, however, the best of all the whites. 


BASTIEN, Hartford, Conn.—The following are all 
more or less perishable: Blanc de neige, cochineal carmine, car- 
mine lakes and burnt madder ; the chrome, Indian, zinc, and an- 
timony yellows; wood lake, yellow lake, green ochre, Paris 
greens, Scheele’s or emerald greens, Schweinfurt greens, green 
cinnabar, green lakes, malachite green, and cobalt ; mineral and 
Prussian blues, violet lakes, umber, bitumen, mummy, and ivory 
brown. The only essential colors named are the lakes, Indian yel- 
low, and Prussian blue. 





TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 
PLATE 286 is a series of monograms in ‘‘ D.” 
PLATE 287 is a collection of designs and suggestions 

suitable for jewellers’ use. 

PLATE 288 is the sixth of the series of original jew- 
elry designs by H. L. Bouché. Those here given are for two chat- 


elaines of silver, with surfaces either polished or satin-finished ; 
a gold comb set with diamonds, the ornamental part of which 


might serve separately as a design for a pin; two neck-bands of 
black velvet, ornamented with gold and set with diamonds ; two 
diamond and onyx lace-pins, from which the pendants may 
be omitted if too expensive ; seven scarf-pins, a bracelet of either 
gold or silver, and two badges, one suitable for a young ladies’ 
seminary and the other for a rifle match prize. 


PLATE 289. National costumes, suitable for sketch- 
ing on linen and other decorative purposes. 


PLATE 290—‘‘Harebell’’—is the seventh of the series 
of wild-flower designs for dessert-plates to be outlined and painted 
in flat colors. Let the flowers be blue (a little purple No. 2 and 
deep blue). For'the inside of the flowers and the large buds on 
the edge of the plate use a lighter wash of the same color. For 
the pistil use gray or brown ; for the small buds in the centre of the 
plate add a little brown green to apple green. For the stems, calyx, 
and thin stem leaves use a rather dark green (a little brown green 
and emerald green). For the large leaves in the centre add a lit- 
tle apple green to this, For the background use light coffee. Out- 
line distinctly. 


PLATE 291 is a South Kensington design for a letter 
case, to be worked on satin of a very dark marine blue, in fine 
split floss. Use natural colors for the spray of wild rose. For 
the spider-web use a single thread of silver gray flossin a very fine 
outline stitch, making the lines as fine as possible. Do not use 
a very light gray, as the contrast on the blue ground would make it 
appear white. 

PLATE 292 is a South Kensington design for a photo- 
graph frame to be worked on satin of a pale dull shade of old gold, 
avoiding a greenish tint. Work the outline of the scroll in dark 
brown button-hole twist to simulate a cord, and fill in between the 
outlines with fine seed stitch in a lighter shade. Workthe foliage 
and flowers in olive green, old blue, plum and old red. Use only 
dull “‘ antique ” shades, and work with a fine thread, such as split 
filo-floss, Dacca floss, or filling silk. 


PLATE 293 is a South Kensington design for a bel- 
lows, to be worked in a darning stitch, which is about the same as 
the ordinary Kensington stitch, but not taken so closely as to en- 
tirely cover the material it is worked on, The outlines are to be 
afterward worked in stem stitch in a much darker shade of the 
same color. Use satin, sateen, or silk sheeting of a pale leather 
color for the foundation, working the leaves flatly in two shades of 
green olive floss, the outlines and stems in a darker shade and the 
fruit in two shades of dark brownish red. 


PLATE 294 is a design for a Tokio vase—‘‘ Prim- 
roses.” For the background put on a delicate wash of brown No. 
3, mixed with orange yellow, which should be no deeper in tone 
than café au lait, when dabbed. If a stronger, darker back- 
ground is preferred use brown green, yellow and brown in mot- 
tled touches, delicate at the top of the vase, and deeper at the 
base. The flowers are delicate pink, deeper at the edges and pale 
toward the centre. Use the English rose in powder, well mixed 
with turpentine and a little lavender oil. The star-shaped centre 
is yellow ; a line of brown green defines the stamens with a mere 
dot of yellow in the centre. The petals underneath are very pale ; 
mix a little green with the pink to produce this effect. For the 
shadows mix the English rose with apple green. The leaves have 
a velvet surface; use for the first wash grass green and purple 
mixed ; then put on a warmer color of grass green and brown 
green, leaving the veins in the first pale tint; shade with brown 
green and purple mixed. The under part of the leaf is quite pur- 
ple. Put on the first wash of brown green and purple, and the 
second wash of the same color, leaving the veins in decided relief. 
For the stems use the same color, The calyx and buds must be 








BAVENO VELVETEEN 


THE PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL 


THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 





The glossiness of the pile 


makes it equal in appearance 
to the best Silk Velvet. 


painted delicately in a warm green (grass green and mixing yel- 
low). Outline all the work in three parts brown No. 7, and one 
part deep purple. When finished take a sharp pen-knife and just 
touch each side of the stems and veinings underneath the leaves 
at regular intervals to give the hairy and velvety effect always seen 
on primrose stems. 


‘Hints for the Home. 


LOOKING-GLASS is not in itself a beautiful object, 
and in large masses is even unpleasant ; it should always have 
some prettiness to multiply, for then it becomes reasonable and 
acceptable. A lofty mirror, the greater part of which reflects 
nothing but the ceiling and upper walls, where usually there is 
blank space, is very objectionable. 


THERE is diversity of opinion as to the manner in 
which light should be admitted into a room. We have been told 
that it should fall ‘‘ from one side only ;” an idea evidently sug- 
gested by the beauty of ‘‘ Rembrandt effects.” These effects 
are highly ‘‘ artistic” no doubt ; but we must recollect that people 
are not perpetually posing for photographs, or sitting for pictures ; 
that they are rarely stationary, and continually varying their 
attitudes. Under these circumstances it is better to avoid the 
play of strong light and deep shadow. Windows upon more 
sides than one are preferable—provided, of course, the stream of 
light be properly tempered. 

THE pictures usually introduced into the house- 
hold, especially copies from old masters, are altogether unsuited 
for decorative purposes. There is much widespread misconcep- 
tion connected with the value of works of this description. If 
dingy copies of old masters be acquired for speculative purposes, 
that is one thing. But if they be suspended against the wall in 
order to render the family abode additionally attractive, the 
result, generally speaking, is the very reverse ; because whatever 
veneration we may entertain for antiquity, three-fourths of the 
efforts of medieval art, when regarded as specimens of drawing, 
composition, or chromatic arrangement, are not so inestimably 
superior to the performances of modern painters as to be worth 
the process of reproduction so unremittingly bestowed upon 
them ; and the copies are generally semi-concealed by a film of 
obscurity—produced most frequently in the back premises of a 
dealer's shop, but euphemistically entitled ‘‘ the mellowness of 
age”—which renders them far less ornamental. 


THE entire covering of the walls of the drawing- 
room with choice, but not necessarily expensive, papers of any 
one kind is strongly recommended by Mrs, Orrinsmith. She 
says: ‘It is a purer style than the placing of two papers one 
above the other, which might, however, be favorable to certain 
drawing-rooms, where from skirting-board upward to within 
about three feet of the ceiling, the walls should be covered by a 
dimly tinted paper, continued to the cornice by one of more deli- 
cate treatment, a narrow ledge or beading being fixed at the 
junction of the two papers. Papers suitable for such a combina- 
tion are to be found in a diaper that looks calm and warm in 
two shades of olive-green for the lower space of wall, and a 
loose trailing pattern for the upper portion in shades of blue on 
white with freer floral treatment, which would give cheerfulness 
to an arrangement otherwise quaint and quiet. The like of this 
has been seen with sets of pictures in long narrow frames hung 
just below the junction of the two papers; and at a lower level 
bright water-color sketches, bold and effective, in slim gilt frames, 
giving the necessary relief to the duller region.” 

















THE BROCHE IN ALL FASHIONABLE 


TRADE-MARK 
‘aqaadaLsioqg 


SHADES. 





If it were not for the price, 


no one would suspect its not 


being made of silk. 


FOR LADIES’ COSTUMES, MEN’S SMOKING-JACKETS, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


PRE-HMINENTLY 


The Only Real Substitute for Genoa Silk Velvet 


Baveno Velveteen has won the suffrages of all discriminating 
ladies, and won them on tts intrinsic merits. 


which ts simply perfect. 


lt has a surface 


Being woven from finer yarns than any 


other make, tt ts softer and lighter to the touch, and much richer 


looking. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 








